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JOHN GALSWORTHY. 





John Galsworthy 





OHN GALSWORTHY was more than 
an English novelist. In Continental 
Europe, and among the German- 
speaking countries particularly, he 
was. st orly ‘the bést known Dnglish 
novelist of his generation, he was also a 
world writer whom they took to their 
hearts. When he went to Vienna in 1929 
the foremost Viennese actor delivered a 
eulogy, and a thousand men and women 
listened in rapt attention while he read 
in English from his works. The recent 
award of the Nobel prize was an inevi- 
table crowning of a European reputation. 
It is said that his popularity and pres- 
tige were greater abroad than at home. It 
is said that the English speak of him as 
English Henry spoke of Percy of North- 
umberland, dead on Chevy Chase— 


“Now God be with him,” said our King, 
“Since ‘twill no better be; 

I trust I have within my realm, 
Five hundred as good as he.” 


If there is a certain insularity in such an 
attitude (supposing that it actually ex- 
ists) an American can only remind his 
British contemporaries that Whitman had 
his earliest praisers abroad, and endeavor 
to account for the deep interest and real 
affection which the works of John Gals- 
worthy have always aroused in the United 
States. 

It was assuredly not his American char- 
acters that won us. They are neither 
numerous nor particularly successful, and 
indeed if they had been as distinguished 
as the English Forsytes, we should have 
been put off by the strange jargon they 
spoke, a muddle of American dialects 
which not even Punch has ever equalled. 
But this is unimportant, for they were un- 
important in his scheme. 

What won us first in those now almost 
forgotten years of the ’sixs, the ’sevens, 
and the ‘nines, was that strange and thrill- 
ing social conscience, which was more ar- 
ticulate and more persuasive in his novels 
than in the raucous shoutings of our own 
muckrakers, or the ironical disintegrations 
of Bernard Shaw. “The Island Pharisees,” 
“The Man of Property,” most of all “Fra- 
ternity,” where each character had his 
shadow in the slums, were disturbing and 
inspiring because they were so fair- 
minded and so kind. To an American so- 
ciety that had just ranged itself, they 
spoke of the responsibilities that come 











with culture achieved, they carried a 
warning from a stable society to one just 
stabilizing. All this is far away and long 
ago, and now we talk more of revolution 
than of rocporcihility,—yot the imfuence 
of that aristocratic liberalism which in 
this country certainly was often born of a 
reading of Galsworthy is still potent, if no 
longer regarded as the answer to our 
problems. It was a first stage in the tran- 
sition from the arrogant confidence of the 
nineteenth century to the radical recon- 
structions of society under way in the 
twentieth. Those whose imaginations were 
first touched by the early novels of 
Galsworthy were fortunate, for ideas of 
change came to them in the guise of an in- 
spiring duty, and not as stark necessities 
driven upon them by war and economic 
chaos. 

These early enthusiasms were momen- 
tary, and one doubts whether “Fraternity” 
could stir us now except by its virtues— 
not transcendent— as sheer story. But 
there is another and subtler and more 
lasting debt which American readers owe 
to Galsworthy. The monumental work by 
which Galsworthy will unquestionably be 
best remembered is “The Forsyte Saga,” 
of which the first volume remains the 
most impressive. Its admirers claim, and 
rightly, that as a pageant of capitalistic 
England in the Victorian age, it is worthy 
of comparison with Thackeray, and com- 
parable in sincerity and scope, if not in 
variety, with Balzac. Yet for Americans it 
has a closer claim upon attention. Our 
abundant British inheritances of blood 
and culture have always aroused our in- 
terest to the point of fascination in any 
strong study of racial character and per- 
sonality among the English. And espe- 
cially is this true when the English author 
depicts with power the slow moulding, 
into distinctive and intensely individual 
traits, of those qualities, those instincts, 
those tendencies from which, under dif- 
ferent skies and different circumstances, 
our own characteristic mental behavior 
has been made. To the American well read 
in his own literature and history, English 
types, when felt as such and projected 
with the realizing imagination of genius, 
have the fascination of might-have-been, 
either for better or for worse. When Eng- 
lish fiction is written with a sense of racial 
history, we read in it of a life that is paral- 
(Continued on page 423) 








Saintsbury, the Connoisseur 


By BEN RAY REDMAN 








KNEW, of course, that is was bound 
to happen sooner or later, and the 
probabilities were that I would live 
to see and lament the day. For a 
good many years now, at least several 
more than a decade, I have been looking 
at a certain fairly long shelf in my li- 
brary, wondering just when the inevi- 
table event would be announced. The 
author of the many books on that shelf 
had left the Biblical span well behind 
him—he was never one for minimum 
allowances for anything, and the final 
reckoning could not long be postponed. 
But postponed it was with singular for- 
titude and persistence, year after year, 
until one was nearly persuaded that it 
would never come at all. So it was with 
a shock, almost of the completely unex- 
pected, that I read on the morning of 
Sunday, January 29th, that on the pre- 
vious day, at his home in Bath, England, 
George Edward Bateman Saintsbury, “lit- 
erary critic and connoisseur of wines,” 
had died at the age of eighty-seven. 

Born at Southampton, on October 23rd, 
1845—died at Bath, on January 28th, 1933. 


That in itself is yfar from ssus! record , 


But Seneca, among others, has pointed 
out that years provide no fit measure- 
ment for the life of man. Longa est vita, 
si plena est. And the life of George Saints- 
bury was not merely long, but long in the 
sense that it was full. Those thirty-odd 
volumes on the previously mentioned 
shelf are standing proof of the fulness. A 
“History of Criticism,” in three stout vol- 
umes; “a “History of English Prosody,” 
in three volumes almost equally stout; a 
“History of English Prose Rhythm”; a 
“History of the French Novel,” in two 
volumes; a “Short History of English Lit- 
erature” (short meaning some eight hun- 
dred pages); four volumes of “Collected 
Essays and Papers”; one volume on the 
English novel, another on Elizabethan lit- 
erature, another on nineteenth century 
literature, another entitled “The Earlier 
Renaissance,” and still another called 
“The Flourishing of Romance”—these are 
some of the thirty-odd, and they (the 
thirty and more) represent only a frac- 
tion, perhaps a third, perhaps less, of their 
author’s almost sixty years of writing life. 

What he attempted, what he did, was 
prodigious. There are dry and dusty pe- 
dants, breathing the stuffy air of the in- 
finitesimal cubby-holes of specialization, 
who will tell you that he attempted too 
much, Some of my most unpleasant min- 
utes have been spent in argument with 
mole-scholars of that sort. But he did 
not attempt too much, because his attempt 
and his accomplishment were identical; 
and he has himself described the pedants 
who condemn him. Here we have them, 
pinned on a small cork as they deserve: 
“the acrid pedant who will allow no one 
whom he dislikes to write well, and no 
one at all to write on any subject that he 
himself has written on, or would like to 
write on, who dwells on dates and com- 
mas, who garbles out and foists in, whose 
learning may be easily exaggerated but 
whose taste and judgment cannot be, be- 
cause they do not exist... .” We meet the 
same pedant, or the plural of the kind, in 
a letter that the late Walter Raleigh (not 
then Sir) wrote to D. Nichol Smith almost 
thirty years ago. Raleigh, taking up his 
professorship at Oxford, was a little wor- 











ried by the secretive and defensive atti- 
tude of his learned colleagues; but his 
friend Firth reassured him. 


Firth talked to me like a godmother; 
and said that I mustn’t be frightened of 
them, as most newcomers are. He’s quite 
right—they frighten each other to death, 
and any moderately impudent man can 
dupe them all. They regard knowledge 
as a kind of capital—not revenue. They 
sit on the bag. It’s the credit of knowing 
they care for, and the discredit of not 
knowing, they fear. 


These people, according to their lights, 
had a legitimate complaint against Saints- 
bury (as they had against Gosse, who at- 
tempted less), but their lights were not 
his. He did make mistakes in dates; he 
did err in quotation, when he was sepa- 
rated from books that he knew much bet- 
ter than the gentlemen who had to have 
the same books at their elbow in order to 
prove any knowledge of them; but I re- 
fuse to believe that he ever “faked” as his 
accusers say. I remember the moment of 
potential disillusionment through which I 
passed, years ago, when a certain allusion 
to Fronto, in a footnote of Saintsbury’s 
“History of Criticism,’ coneincedargeshat 
Saintsbury had never read Fronto. But a 
little reflection led me to the conclusion 
that undoubtedly he had read the most 
excellent dicta of Marcus Aurelius’s tutor, 
that he had made an abstract of Fronto’s 
writings, and (again separated from the 
original) had misinterpreted his notes. 
Such accidents happen, and they are sel- 
dom important. Certainly they were not 
important in the case of a man who took 
all literature as his province, and made 
that province his own by right of indis- 
putable conquest. 

There is overwhelming evidence to prove 
that Saintsbury exaggerated not at all; or 
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very slightly, when, in his preface to 
“Notes on A Cellar-Book,” he declared: 
“I have never yet given a second-hand 
opinion on any thing, or any book, or per- 
son.” His ideal critic was one who had, to 
begin with, read everything, and, if possi- 
ble, forgotten nothing for purposes of 
comparison. The first condition, so far as 
printed records show, he fulfilled as nearly 
as has anyone who has lived since the 
multiplication of books became an un- 
bearable white man’s burden; and the 
second condition he fulfilled within the 
limits which divinity has imposed upon 
humanity. Seldom did he ever have to 
say, as he once said regarding the origin 
of the word Communism, “I suppose I 
once knew; but I have forgotten.” It may 
be stated quite simply and without exag- 
geration, I believe, that Saintsbury ex- 
perienced a vaster body of literature, with 
full appreciation, and knew more about 
more literature, than any other English- 
man who has yet lived. (The national 
limitation obviates a certain amount of 
the argument which in any case is inevi- 
table.) Other scholars have carried flash- 
lights into holes and corners of literature 
where they have studied objects, in full 
light and at leisure, which Saintsbury may 
have glimpsed briefly and in shadow; but 
their work has been on the minute scale, 
while his has been on the grand. He did 
not belong to the small, closed world of 
the academicians, but to what he would 
call “the general congregation of decently 
educated and intelligent people.” And he 
would certainly prefer their everlasting 
gratitude, which he boundlessly deserves, 
to the somewhat prickly wreath which 
sits uneasily upon the pedant’s brow only 
so long as another pedant (for lack of 
accumulated minutize) is incapable of 
knocking it off. 

Few lives of so long duration have been 
consistently and amorously devoted to the 
cause of literature. When I reviewed 
“The Collected Essays and Papers” of 
George Saintsbury, in the year of his 
eightieth birthday, I quoted a passage 








GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 





from his preface to his first “Scrap Book,” 
published in 1922; and I shall quote it 
again for the benefit of those who know 
little or nothing of his career. Then he de- 
scribed that career as follows: 


Twenty years of ive education 
and eight of active schoolmastering . . . 
twenty more of London journalism of a 
rather varied type; twenty more yet of 
that professorial life in a Scotch uni- 
versity, which, cially for persons 
not to the country born, gave an almost 
ideal combination of vocational employ- 
ment, with varied residence and oppor- 
tunities for avocational work and play; 
yet another seven of “shelf,” with the 
opportunities that shelf gives of looking 
without falling “down and out,” and 
certain circumstances not favorable to 
mere going to sleep on it... . 


That was the record up to 1922. And ten 
more years of “shelf,” during which the 
confirmed man of letters persisted in be- 
ing the man of letters, never slipping be- 
low his established level of excellence, 
and you have the record complete up to 
his final day in the first month of 1933. 








—— 





It was a life devoted to letters, but it 


was a career in which the fullest possible 
appreciation of literature was made pos- 
sible by a full and sensuous appreciation 
of life. Those of us who did not know the 
man can arrive at a certain intimacy with 
him through his “Scrap Books” and his 
“Cellar-Book,” and between, or in, the 
lines of everything he ever wrote there is 
further knowledge to be gained. He was 
a great walker and a shrewd whist player; 
he liked dancing, in his younger years, 
and pretty girls (the wife whom he mar- 
ried in 1869 died in 1924); he couldn’t get 
very far at cricket because of near-sight- 
edness and a native clumsiness, but he 
liked and played billiards as well his eye- 
sight would permit. Tea, with milk, not 
cream, was his preferred drink at break- 
fast; of a certain amount of strong beer, 
immediately after, he approved; a bottle 
of wine at dinner, and a bottle afterward, 
he thought a decent allowance for an 
Englishman in good health, but there is no 
space here to deal with, or recapitulate, 
his observations on the art of drinking; 
they are numerous, and all set down in 
their proper places where they should be 


read. (But, let it be added for the benefit | 


of an unregenerate nation, he detested, 
abominated, and “in the extremest Rab- 
elaisian variety and floridity” condemned 
the cocktail habit.) 

But now, for the sake of those who are 
still unacquainted with Saintsbury, and 
for his own sake, it is probably time—in 
the course of this rambling and affection- 
ate article—to come to grips with his cri- 
tical credo, and to state in plain English 
the method of his critical practice. His 
method was so simple, his practice was 


happened to be precise. As he explained 
in a footnote which put Hallam in his 
place: “A sovereign of just weight, fine- 
ness, and stamp is none the worse for hav- 
ing been little circulated; nor is a word.” 
When the precise word was not available, 
he minted it himself from the Greek or 
Latin, and this was annoying until read- 
ers got used to it. And then, of course, 
there were his clauses within clauses, and 
his italics. These, too, were troublesome 
until readers discovered they were doing 
their job, and doing it perfectly. After 
which experienced readers could confi- 
dently state of Saintsbury’s style, as he 
said of Sainte-Beuve’s: “It can say any- 
thing that the author wishes to say, and 
does not try to say what he cannot.” 

What he tried to say and did say 
throughout sixty years is that literature 
is one of life’s greatest blessings, that it 
offers ecstasy, rest, refreshment, and 
amusement without end; and it was his 
constant care to share with others his 
| knowledge of where the blessing might be 

found concentrated and in abundance. He 
| was singularly stout-minded, never ad- 

mitting that a person or author (except- 
| ing Carlyle, with whom he often dis- 
agreed) had influenced his opinions in the 
slightest degree; and his criticism was of 
the most practical variety. He could dis- 
cuss the theory of equitation with the best 
of the experts, but he preferred to go into 
the ring and judge actual horses. Full of 
prejudices in his private life, he was 
amazingly unprejudiced when he sat 








so consistent, that one hesitates to set | 


them forth in the presence of our younger, 
and semi-articulate, estheticians. He was 
never mystical, metaphysical, or pseudo- 
scientific; the isolated esthetic emotions 
of a T. S. Eliot and the psychological re- 
actions of an I. A. Richards were so much 
jargon to him. He actually and confidently 
relied upon his own taste and judgment, 
which had been conditioned by long 
contact with what, according to general 
agreement, is the best literature mankind 


has produced. He wassupremely sure of | 
| around him—that “the age of original 


himself (and he had reason), and he was 
utterly blunt. What, he asked, had an au- 
thor attempted? How far had he suc- 
ceeded? Where did it fit in with his 
(Saintsbury’s) literary scheme of things? 
The last question might seem limiting and 
fatal to one who is aware of the limita- 
tions of even Aristotle (limitations dis- 
covered, let it be said, after many centu- 
ries), but no one need worry, immedi- 
ately, about Saintsbury’s limitations, when 
one remembers his greeting of Norman 
Douglas’s “South Wind.” There, if you 
like, was a book new enough and strange 
enough to puzzle the critic of twenty; but 





the critic of almost eighty knew exactly | 


where it belonged. 

His style, of course, has bothered a 
good many respectable people. He liked 
odd words, but only when the odd word 





down to judge a book. He was the 
staunchest of Tories, but a non-Tory au- 
thor—as author—was safe in his hands. 
He did not relish a certain kind of Gallic 


| dirt, but as an editor of the Caroline poets 


he did not balk at the freedom of “Leoline 
and Sydanis.” Not only could he recog- 
nize, appreciate, and do just honor to the 
“earth-born fire” of literature at its 
greatest, but he had a shrewd eye for the 
gradations of second, third, and even 
fifth-rate talent; an eye that was continu- 
ously useful to the historian of literature. 
And he wore astonishingly well. It is too 
easy for a man to make up his mind, as 
did Jeffrey—with genfus blossoming all 


genius is over.” This Saintsbury never did. 
The “comprehensive and catholic posses- 
sion of literature—all literature and all 
that is good in all” was what he believed 
the ideal criticism should make possible. 
Never was an ideal better served or fol- 
lowed. Covering many centuries and sev- 
eral languages, he demonstrated again and 
again that the supreme function of liter- 
ary criticism, whether it be art or history, 
is to “help the ear to listen when the horns 
of Elfland blow.” The ears he helped are 
numberless, and the gratitude of their 
possessors is beyond measurement. 





It is reported from London that the 
autograph manuscript of Mozart’s “Coro- 
nation Concert” has been sold in Berlin 
for £1,560. 








ACT killed Beauty. 
(Mourn ai ai, O mourn.) 
Fact took an arrow 
With hand unhesitating, 
Correctly and precisely 
She put it to the bowstring, 
Lifted it self-assuredly 
To the glance of her eye 
And let it fly 
Neither low nor high 
But straight straight and unswerv- 
ing 
To the heart of Beauty. 
(Wherefore mourn ai ai.) 
But also rejoice loud loud and loud 
And also rejoice 
With heart and soul and voice 
And the gladsome noise 
Of girls and boys 
Loving on the fields 
And knowledgeable of happiness. 
For Truth will come 
By divers unnecessary wandering 





Religio Poetae 


By ALASTAIR W. R. MILLER 


Through nowhere-leading glades 

That lead from nowhere, 

And she will stop to comb out 

The symmetry from her hair, 

And will have to run home 

To fetch her comb, 

And, forgetting for what she went 
back, 

Will come again 

Plying in most admired disorder her 
direction, 

For Truth knows little of such things 

But Truth will come 

By divers unnecessary wanderings 

And she will breathe on Beauty 
lying dead 

(Mourn ai ai, O mourn.) 

And Beauty will lift up her head 

(Wherefore mourn ai ai no longer.) 

And hand in hand with Truth 

New-breathing Beauty will go, 

And that is all ye need to know. 








Galsworthy the Man 


By J. W. Cunuirre. 
HEN I was in England as Dj- 
rector of the London Branch 
of the American University 
Union in 1918-19, I came 
frequently into contact with Galsworthy, 
as we were both serving on an interna- 
tional committee for the rehabilitation of 
the wounded and mutilated of the Great 
War. One could not help but be struck by 








GALSWORTHY, THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 





the combined considerateness and reserve, 
the quietness and dignity of manner, 
which made him an ideal type of English 
gentleman. It was characteristic of him 
that while H. G. Wells was arguing 
energetically for the League of Nations 
and Arnold Bennett was no less busily en- 
gaged in the National Publicity Office 
under Lord Northcliffe, Galsworthy had 





in a French military hospital as a mas~ 
seur. So, at any rate, it was said, though | 
nobody ever heard Galsworthy himself | 
make the slightest reference to his war 
services. 

It was my privilege to submit to him on 
behalf of President Butler the invitation 
to deliver the address at the celebration 
to be given in New York in honor of James 
Russell Lowell in 1919 by the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters. I had some 
difficulty in persuading him on account 
of his diffidence and dislike of appearing 
in public, and only the argument that he 
could help to cement the bonds betweer 
the United States and Great Britain ul+i- 
mately induced him to accept. I hac’ ~- 
turned to New York by the time the cele- 
bration took place, and was listening with 
pleasure to his beautifully phrased and 
sympathetic address (evidently recited 
from memory) when to the consternation 
of his distinguished audience the orator’s 
voice faltered and ceased. “I am very 
sorry,” he said, “but I have lost the thread. 
I must look at my manuscript.” He pro- 
duced a typewritten sheaf from his pocket, 
and for a few painful minutes sought the 
place at which his memory had failed him. 
Then he resumed the address, which was 
a finished literary production entirely 
worthy of the occasion. In the tumult of 
applause that followed one felt a note of 
personal affection and sympathy for the 
speaker as well as of admiration for a 
magnificent effort. 

Galsworthy’s visits to this country were 





frequent and prolonged after the welcome 
he received from the American public at 
that time, and he became more habituated 
to the popular platform; but he retained 
something of the modest charm, the gentle, 
appealing, and yet dignified, shyness that 
made that New York speech memorable. 
I remember an address on “The Herd 
Spirit” spoken from the chancel steps of 
the Columbia University Chapel with an 
obvious hesitancy and embarrassment 
caused by the unfamiliar ecclesiastical 
surroundings. Yet there was always 
something very endearing about Gals- 
worthy’s timidity, for such modesty is a 
rare phenomenon on the platform. 
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‘On more than one occasion he made 
Jong stays in the United States and set- 
tled down to regular work. He found ma- 
terial for his novels, and picked up dur- 
ing one visit the title of one of his plays, 
“The Skin Game.” The small son of one 
of his Southern hosts, having the privi- 
lege of collecting in his money box all the 
coppers that came into the house, ex- 
changed a hundred of them for a paper 
dollar given him by his father. Next day 
the father still had the coppers and the 
small boy claimed them as his due under 
the contract. “Why,” said the father, “this 
is a skin game.” Galsworthy was amused 
by the incident and interested in the ex- 
pression, asked what it meant, and adopt- 
ed it as the title of one of his best plays. 

By thousands of Americans Galsworthy 
will be remembered not merely for his 
literary gifts but for the charm of his per- 
sonality. There will be countless people 
on both sides of the Atlantic who will 
feel that without him the world is a poorer 
place to live in. So far, John Galsworthy’s 
literary reputation has stood the test of 
time better than that of either of the other 
two great Edwardians, his contemporaries, 
Arnold Bennett and H. G. Wells. His work 
has, more than theirs, the charm of a per- 
sonal style which is perhaps the surest 
preservative of a work of literature after 
its immediate contemporary interest has 
gone by. In his own field—the social his- 
tory of the English upper middle class 
during the last half century—Galsworthy 
cannot be surpassed. The son of a Lon- 
don lawyer, educated at Harrow and Ox- 
ford, he knew this class thoroughly and 
yet was able to regard it with a detach- 
ment which was for the most part artisti- 
cally perfect. 

As a dramatist Galsworthy showed the 
same artistry, the same sense of style and 
form, and the same sympathy verging 
sometimes on sentimentality that he had 
shown in his novels. I remember that 
when his first play “The Silver Box” was 
on the English stage, I discussed with the 
present Lord Hewart, now Lord Chief 
Justice, and another distinguished English 
barrister, the court scene at the end of 
the play, and they both agreed that far 
from being typical or representative it 
was wholly impossible. I was not entirely 
convinced, but I think one must admit 
that Galsworthy’s intense sympathy for 
the underdog sometimes inclined him to 
sentimental exaggeration in their defense. 
One sees it not only in “The Silver Box” 
but in “Strife,” “Justice,” “The Pigeon,” 
and “Escape.” In “The Skin Game” and 
“Loyalties” however, he handled these 
difficult questions of class antagonism 
with great delicacy and discretion, hold- 
ing the balance firm and true between the 
contending interests. He liked his dramas 
to have “a spire of meaning,” and this was 
no doubt the ground of Max Beerbohm’s 
quip that Galsworthy had “sold his birth- 
right for a pot of message.” But he never 
sacrificed his artistic sincerity or deviated 
by a hair’s breadth from what he believed 
to be true for the sake of literary success 
or popular applause. 





John Galsworthy 


(Continued from first page) 


lel with, and contrasting to our own, in a 
degree seldom found or felt in the litera- 
ture of the Continent. Hence the Jolyons, 
the Rawdons, the Tom Joneses, the Mrs. 
Proudies, and the Pickwicks of English fic- 
tion mean more to the American reader, 
grip his interest with a deeper sense of 
significant reality, are more familiar, even 
when most insularly English, than the 
great types of French, German, Russian, 
or Scandinavian fiction. 

And surely no one in our day has made 
greater contributions to the racial history 
of English personality than John Gals- 
worthy. No single racial type and person- 
ality in contemporary English fiction is 
worthy to be advanced beyond Soames 
Forsyte. He is propertied England incar- 
nate, a symbol of the later nineteenth cen- 
tury in its most English moment, an island 
philistine, superb in his eccentric but 
completed evolution from the so-called 
Anglo-Saxon stock. 





Southern Progressivism 





LIBERALISM IN THE SOUTH. By Vir- 
cintus Dasney. Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. 1932. 
$3.50. 

Reviewed by Donatp Davipson 
R. DABNEY’S book is a timely 
and engaging historical ac- 
count, running from Revo- 
lutionary beginnings to our 
own day; it is not a speculation or an ar- 
gument. Nevertheless, so much enthusi- 
astic research into the past by a Southern 

liberal of the younger group, himself a 

Virginian and a brilliant journalist, sug- 

gests a decided change of attitude among 

the vigorous spirits who have been cru- 
sading for liberalism in the Southern 
states. In former years, the rising liberals 
of the Grady-Page-Aycock school turned 
their faces irrevocably from a past which 
seemed to them too painful or too mis- 
taken to recall. Mr. Dabney instead seeks 
precedent and sanction in the Southern 
past for the modern liberalism which he 
upholds. The main stream of Southern 
thought, he argues, has been more liberal 
than otherwise; and the commonly de- 
plored phenomena of “backwardness” are 
sins against the Southern tradition rather 
than expression of the faith of the fathers. 

Possibly Mr. Dabney, like some others, 
has felt the need to rationalize new gos- 





Dabney’s study opens the way most in- 
vitingly. It is written in good temper, with 
fewer lapses into violent Menckenese than 
is the custom among liberals. Its facts are 
presented in rich circumstantiality and 
are so ordered as to emphasize somewhat 
the theory of the continuity of Southern 
liberalism. One must wholly admire Mr. 
Dabney’s energy and devotion. The only 
debate can be with his interpretation of 
facts and with the confusions that result 
from looking at Southern history through 
liberal spectacles. 

In “The Era of Jefferson,” to which Mr. 
Dabney devotes several chapters, he is on 
firm ground. He retells, convincingly 
enough, the familiar story of the demo- 
cratic achievements that proceeded from 
the Virginia school of liberals of whom 
Jefferson was the centre: the fight for po- 
litical independence and for separation of 
church and state; the early but thwarted 
Southern attempts toward abolition of 
slavery; the literary tendencies and edu- 
cational schemes which resulted in the 
very early founding of universities in 
Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia, 
and the good order of private education 
that went with them. At times Mr. Dabney 
draws parallels between the South and 
New England. The South, for example, 
led the way in disestablishing state 











NORTH CAROLINA SCENE, BY HARRISON CADY. 
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pels by appealing to old prophets. Broadus 
Mitchell, George Fort Milton, and Judge 
Robert Winston are but a few of those 
Southerners who have lately fortified 
their dissent from Southern conservatism 
by writing biographies of men who them- 
selves were dissenters. Gerald Johnson, 
that most fiery of Southern reformers, 
speaking at the dedication in Charleston 
of a monument to the Confederate de- 
fenders of Fort Sumter, only lately apos- 
trophized their spirit in an appeal for a 
renewed defense of liberty against the en- 
croaching extremes of Fascism and Com- 
munism. “If it (the creed of Fascism or 
Communism) is the creed of the new 
South,” he said, “then that new South is 
no true son of the old, but a bastard un- 
worthy to bear out a great name.” 

This change of heart among liberals is 
a change for the better. They may now 
meet the charge, which has not been with- 
out point, that they are reckless uprooters 
of tradition, preferring any foreign idea, 
and particularly a Northern idea, to a na- 
tive Southern one. Furthermore, the new 
attitude brings them into a ground where 
serious discussion may replace the old 
promises of educational or industrial uto- 
pias, or the mere wild flinging of epithets 
like “renegade” and “yokel” in which both 
the liberals and their various opponents 
have indulged. 

To such level-headed consideration Mr. 





churches; Massachusetts, in 1833, was the 
last of the thirteen original states to cease 
levying taxes for the support of a single 
denomination. In 1840—indeed, even in 
1860—there were, in proportion to popu- 
lation, more students in Southern col- 
leges than in Northern ones. He discusses 
the achievements of such neglected liber- 
tarians as Willie Jones, Nathaniel Macon, 
Christopher Gadsden, but, like a good 
Virginian, fails somehow to do justice to 
Andrew Jackson and the libertarians of 
the frontier. 

But Mr. Dabney rather skimps his task 
of probing eighteenth century liberalism 
to its philosophic and economic founda- 
tion, and in general commits himself to a 
loose and shifting definition of the term 
liberal. The strong words in his vocabu- 
lary are always “freedom,” “tolerance,” 
“social awareness,” but he uses them 
without much question as to how differ- 
ently the successive generations have in- 
terpreted them or valued them. He does 
not care whether his liberal heroes attach 
to the “least government” school of Jef- 
ferson or the “much government” school 
of today. The result is a good deal of turn- 
ing and twisting to keep liberalism always 
on the side of virtue. 

In the matter of slavery, war, and re- 
construction, Mr. Dabney’s loyalties are 
divided between his principles, which 
give him a distaste for slavery, and his 





rather weekly rationalized fidelity to the 
South. By a little more reflection he might 
have discovered that the North stood for 
one kind of liberalism and the South for 
another. Instead, he summarily puts the 
blame on “hotheaded” South Carolina 
and refuses fair consideration to Calhoun’s 
revised version of the Jeffersonian phi- 
losophy. 

So too in the aftermath of war and in 
the mixed currents of our own time. There 
are many liberal heroes to praise, from 
Lamar, who eulogized Sumner, and Al- 
derman, Curry, Aycock, and Page, who 
agitated for progressive education, up to 
Mr. Dabney’s own contemporaries in lit- 
erature and journalism who have intro- 
duced the spirit of realism or criticism 
or rebelliousness that he sees fit to call 
liberal. He records at impressive length 
the educational changes which have given 
the South its public school system and its 
flourishing universities. He finds a great 
stir of liberal activity to report in the way 
of crusading newspapers, conciliatory in- 
ter-racial committees—even a little in 
politics. But there are many villains, too, 
apparently not liberal, and a singularly 
immovable body of Southerners who have 
no horror of the Ku Klux Klan or the old- 
fashioned church. The common man has 
risen to power; that, it seems, counts as a 
liberal gain. But Pitchfork Ben Tillman 
and Huey Long are somehow not a gain. 
Southern industry thrives, but Gastonia 
and Harlan disturb the scene. The uni- 
versities are a new power in the land; but 
Bishop Cannon and the Fundamentalists 
are a power, too. In the end, though Mr. 
Dabney feels that liberalism has flour- 
ished despite handicaps and that “in the 
Southern hagiology the liberals are en- 
titled to the most commanding place,” he 
seems none too sure of comfort. 

Possibly Mr. Dabney ought to have con- 
sidered how easily liberalism stretches. 
There is something oddly elastic about a 
notion that will make John Brown of 
Ossawattomie and General Robert E. Lee 
brothers in liberalism. Stretch it only a 
little, and the South is revealed as a liv- 
ing museum of all the forms of liberalism 
that ever existed. Protestantism in gen- 
eral and Bishop Cannon’s anti-Catholi- 
cism in particular were historic liberal 
features. Huey Long is a liberal, too—a 
Jacksonian Democrat, new style. The 
Confederates were good state rights men 
fighting, as Parrington says of Calhoun, 
“against a universal cash-register evalua- 
tion of life” and the tyranny of majorities. 
Liberalism is not, after all, the basic social 
philosophy that Mr. Dabney claims it to 
be—not until it attaches itself to other 
foundations than merely a_ passionate 
quest for freedom, as it did attach itself in 
the days of Jefferson. 

Really, Mr. Dabney seems more like a 
progressive than a liberal. He is so anxious 
to produce a “civilized” South that one 
suspects him of being capable of sacrific- 
ing a good deal of freedom if he could be 
sure of serving progress. Progressivism, 
rather than liberalism, might indeed have 
been the theme of his book, at least of the 
latter half, as it was of Edwin Mims’s “The 
Advancing South,” which covered through 
selected instances much of the modern 
ground of Mr. Dabney’s survey. But no 
matter what the name, Mr. Dabney’s ap- 
peal to the Southern tradition makes it 
clear that the Southern liberals need 
some of Jefferson’s hard practicality to 
mix with their idealism. They must ex- 
hibit an ethics and an economics to go 
with their love of freedom, for only by 
such a means can they avoid having their 
own weapons of liberalism turned upon 
them. If they will not do this—if they in- 
sist on their old strategy of running be- 
nevolently from point to point, in order 
to free whoever happens at the moment 
to be in chains, then they are likely to 
have to put up for some time to come with 
the “rabble rousers” and “bucolic deni- 
zens of the hinterlands” who stir Mr. Dab- 
ney’s wrath. They should, in fact, thank 
the Lord that they have, under demo- 
cracy, no worse comrades. 





To honor the memory of Lafcadio 
Hearn, it is intended to erect a Hearn Me- 
morial Museum at Matsue, where Hearn’ 
first taught in a Japanese school. 
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Republican Germany 
GERMANY PUTS THE CLOCK BACK. 
By Epcar Ansett Mowrer. New York: 
William Morrow & Company. 1933. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Oswatp GarrIsON VILLARD 
R. MOWRER has been for ten 


years one of the very best of | 


the American correspondents 

in Berlin. His fitness to discuss 
the new Germany is therefore not to be 
questioned. In this volume, he has given 
us a careful survey of the infant German 
Republic from its foundation until the end 
of last year. It was, of course, not possible 
for him to foresee the elevation of Hitler 
to the Chancellorship, but that fact ren- 
ders the book all the more timely, espe- 
cially as he has devoted a number of chap- 
ters to the amazingly cheap and brainless, 
yet extremely dangerous, demagogue who 
at this writing has reached the headship 
of the great German state. 

Mr. Mowrer is exceedingly critical of 
the Germans. With every evidence of his 
desire to be just he has none the less 
leaned to those who feel that Germany 
has pursued ever since the treaty of Ver- 
sailles an underhand course for the pur- 
pose of nullifying the results of the war. 
If he does not go as far as some of the 
critics who declare that Germany has 
been the most colossal swindler in the 
history of nations, he still believes that it 
has been, to say the least, highly insin- 
cere. He is thoroughly warranted in his 
castigation of the Social-Democratic lead- 
ership of the Republic, for it is to the 
weakness of that leadership that the pres- 
ent horribly discouraging situation is due. 
It is true that the leaders had an extraor- 
dinarily difficult situation to handle when 
the monarchy collapsed and the enemy 
was at the door, but they erred incredibly 
in not taking hold with a firm hand and 
resolutely warring upon those elements 
in the community whose domination of 
the industrial, banking, and agricultural 
life of Germany could not but constitute 
a menace to the Republic. Nothing could 
illustrate this weakness more clearly than 
the Government’s toleration of private 
armies, such as Hitler’s forces, the Stahl- 
helm, and the Reichswehr. Above all, the 
treatment of Hitler himself betrayed in- 
credible weakness 

In 1923, Hitler was captured in the ab- 
ortive revolt which he started in Munich 
with General Ludendorff. He was sen- 
tenced to five years in prison and then re- 
leased after he had served about a year. 
Any other government would have taken 
this man, who was not even a citizen of 
Germany, and put him over the frontier 
with orders never to return, instead of 
which the Government allowed him to 
continue his propaganda until he sudden- 
ly appeared after the election of 1930 as 
the dominator of more than one hundred 
members of the Reichstag. If it is ex- 
plained that the German Government did 
not realize that the man had within him 
the power that he is now displaying, the 
answer is that during all the time he was 
building up the Nationalist-Socialist party 
he was preaching hatred, a literally ob- 
scene race prejudice, and death and de- 
struction, not only to the Jews, but to all 
the Marxians in Germany. No one could 
have embarked upon a course more likely 
to endanger the public order and to in- 
flame the passions of the multitude. Not 
only did the German Government tole- 
rate this, but it was actually encouraged 
by many judges, military men, and offi- 
cials of all sorts and kinds left over from 
the old régime. Mr. Mowrer puts it well: 


Imagine a virgin republic that appeals 
to old-time monarchists and generals to 
defend it against a naughty Communist! 
Inevitably it falls into the enemy’s 
hands. . . . Imagine a republic that al- 
lows its laws to be interpreted by mon- 
archist judges, its government to be 
administered by old-time functionaries 
brought up in fidelity to the old ré- 
gime; that watches passively while re- 
actionary school teachers and professors 
teach its children to despise the present 
freedom in favor of a glorified feudal 
past; that permits and encourages the 
revival of the militarism that is chiefly 
responsible for the country’s previous 
humiliation. 

Back of all this lies the curious baffling, 
almost ununderstandable, psychology of 
the German people themselves. Why is it 


that the best educated and in many ways 





the most intelligent people on éarth have 


} 


made such a mess of their first effort at 
democratic self-government and have 
fallen for the wiles of so low a dema- 
gogue? To this question, Mr. Mowrer gives 
a great deal of attention, and his findings 
are of great value. The Germans, he says, 
are fundamentally “low or middle class.” 
They are “born Babbitts.” More than that, 
says Mr. Mowrer, 

To the outside world Germany seems 
the country of organized science. But 
equally it is the country of rampant su- 
perstition. This people is rich in intel- 
lect, poor in common sense. It radiates 
intelligence, yet its several minds are 
open to the cosmic night. Through the 
openings drift in thousands of useful 
inventions and great ideas, fairy tales, 
philosophies, and, perhaps even more, 
fads and follies, distorted bat-like fan- 
cies, illusions, madnesses. It is essential- 
ly chaotic, illogical, and romantic. It is 
ill-defined in its being, hospitable to 


novelty, paradoxical. It is a country | 


where men are continually flying to ex- 
tremes that meet again at the end of 
some unexpected rainbow. Everything 
you say of such people must promptly 
be completed by its opposite. No won- 
der the philosopher Hegel, who knew 
no other country, conceived the world- 
process as thesis—anti-thesis—synthe- 
sis. . . . Since the Germans have never 
formed an inwardly coherent nation, 
since what political cohesion they have 
possessed has always been imposed from 
without, they simply cannot tolerate 

tolerance or the purely intellectual lim- 

its of reason. 

So, Mr. Mowrer explains, since 1918 “in 
the ruins of old beliefs, in the labyrinth of 
its great and tortured mind, it sought for 
a future that would somehow satisfy its 
beliefs in its own capacity and importance. 
Since it was unable to conceive a future 
independer® of an idealized tradition, its 
historical anticipation took the form of a 
mighty reaction.” This is a remarkable, 
and an original, analysis, and he who 
would combat it has his task cut out for 


one of the claims for which we went to war 
in 1917. 
Mr. Mowrer’s book smacks considerably 
of the journalistic, which is perhaps both 
its strength and its weakness. It arrests 
the attention, but it also makes one wish 
that it was less staccato and that more 
space had been given to the solid achieve- 
ments of the Republic, many of which are 
bound to endure, no matter what form of 
government finally comes to pass in Ger- 
many—Mr. Mowrer is certain that the 
period of reaction will pass in due course. 
Perhaps he would have been able to view 
the German scene with more detachment 
had he spent more time in America in re- 
cent years. If one could quarrel with him 
seriously about anything, it would be 
whether he doesn’t overestimate the 
process of militarization that has been 
going on. Had he been in the United 
States, he would have found many of the 
same processes going on in our schools 
and colleges which he sets forth as taking 
place in Germany. It seems, too, as if he 
underestimated the tremendous weakness 
of Germany in all the trappings of war, 
such as tanks, transport vehicles, air- 
planes, high-caliber motorized artillery, 
siege guns, and all the rest of the appur- 
tenances pertaining to a nation in arms 
which cannot possibly be improvized 
overnight—or while French airplanes are 
flying from Paris to Berlin. 

But Mr. Mowrer has given such a force- 
ful and so illuminating a picture of Ger- 
many since 1918 that one doesn’t like to 
quarrel with him at all. Its essential 
soundness and justice will not be ques- 
tioned by Americans. 

Praise from Sir Hubert is praise, indeed, 
and Mr. Villard speaks as one who has 
himself just written in “The German 
Phoenix” one of the most enlightening 
books on present-day Germany. 


| 

















him. Incidentally, Mr. Mowrer’s explana- 
tion of the utterly disappointing alliance 


movement is that it is due to a “funda- 
mental incapacity to stand unaided before 
the fearful uncertainty of life.” 

Since I have been myself criticized for 
attributing so much of the responsibility 
for the German lapse into reaction to the 
peacemakers at Versailles, I am happy to 
record the fact that Mr. Mowrer, too, at- 
tributes to the bad peace treaty, the re- 
surgence of nationalism, “all because Cle- 
menceau was a vindicative patriot; Wil- 
son, an ignorant moralist; Lloyd George, 
a weak politican, and the German Repub- 
licans suffered from an inferiority com- 
plex.” Certainly, Hitler has not created 
the nationalistic wave that has swept over 
Germany, nor have the reactionary, mili- 
taristic, and economic forces which backed 
and financed him and shielded him. Mr. 
Mowrer, himself, outlines the kind of con- 
duct at Paris which would have made im- 
possible the débacle which we are now 
witnessing. How far this is to go no one 
may estimate at this hour, but that it is 
fraught with mischief and evil not only 
to the German people, but for the peace 
of Europe, is beyond question. Indeed, 
when these reactionary and militaristic 
forces took over Germany, first under 
Von Papen and then under General von | 
Schleicher, and after that under Hitler, 
they made it impossible for Americans to 
claim that we actually achieved a single | 
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The House of Comyns 


of the youth of Germany with the Hitler | PAGEANT: A Novel of Tasmania. By 


G. B. Lancaster. New York: The Cen- 
tury Company. 1933. $2.50. 

Reviewed by JONATHAN DANIELS 
OR most of us Tasmania is a long 
way off, half lost somewhere un- 
der the bulk of Australia. Actually 
as G. B. Lancaster has written its 

rich chronicle in her new novel, “Pag- 
eant,” it lies familiar in our own tradition 
and in the tradition of all that race which 


| expanded miraculously across the world 


from the right seed of England. This book 
is the story of the tenacious people who 
not only took what they had come to find 
but also held desperately to the precious 
things they left behind them. 

Few books are so accurately named as 
this one. It is not so much the apparent 
historical romance of the quarrelsome 
and graceful Comyns and the humorless 
and acquisitive Sorleys as it is a pageant. 
But it is a magnificent pageant, rich and 
tapestried in terms of their own romanti- 
cizing about themselves, of those English 
who came with their pretensions and their 
comparative poverty from the Peninsula 
Wars to build, as the English have built 
everywhere, a new world in fixed reflec- 
tion of an old one. 

Nevertheless from the sailing of gentle- 
men colonists and their ladies to take up 
grants in an empty land and from the 
coming of hulks full of convicts to the 





present, the story of Tasmania is unfolded 


through the lives of a succession of men . 


and women. The century of its develop- 
ment passes in the three figures in the 
line of the Comyns who remain through 
all the changes of life and of standards 
aristocrats after an intensely romantic 
pattern of honor and integrity. 

Madame Comyn, mother of the vast 
Comyn brood, rode to settlement in an 
oxcart but carried with her her crystal 
glasses, her French maid, aud her tradi- 
tion. She finds only two of her blood in 
successive generations who embody her 
spirit. These two, Mab, her son, and Jen- 
ny, her granddaughter, are, under her 
eyes, which miss nothing, the protagon- 
ists in the two chief love stories of the 
book. The life and story of each of them 
is shaped around the worn romantic 
dogma of long fidelity in unrequited love. 
Against their decorated stories but equal- 
ly romantic is that of Snow, who repre- 
sents the exploited in a land flung open 
to exploitation and who, under his con- 
vict’s garb, is a sensitive artist and a bit- 
ter gentleman. 

Fortunately in this big character- 
crowded book the heroics of these chief 
figures are relieved by other actors whose 
personalities are built more stoutly in 
humor. The belligerent Captain Comyn 
who gave away all he made and antago- 
nized whomever he pleased with his pub- 
lic rages over public affairs, is a fine con- 
trast in humorous treatment to his witty 
and worthless son, Oliver, who antago- 
nized nobody and lived upon whomever 
he could. Even the few essentially tragic 
characters of the book are drawn in irony. 
There is humor like that made by a 
Shakespearean fool in Ellen Merrick who 
went mad after rebelling secretly from 
parental selfishness by having a lover 
even if he was a convict and afterwards 
possessing a company of imaginary lovers 
in the shadows. Less close to tragedy is 
Celeste, the French maid, who pilfered 
steadily for her return to Paris only to die 
instead, irritated about it, among her 
thefts. 

All of these and others in the beauti- 
fully detailed book are sharply drawn for 
pageant if not for life. Against the coun- 
try and the moving century, the charac- 
ters seem only people who pass. Their 
lives and their dramas seem like floats 
in the movement of a parade. The parade 
goes on: colonists and convicts, ladies and 
gentlemen, officers in Her Majesty’s army, 
bush rangers and sheep herders and har- 
lots and dealers in tallow and hides. The 
parade will go on after the book is ended. 
It began with a race reshaping itself. It 
continues in a growing commonwealth. 
Beside these the little romantic loves of 
Mab and Jenny, the matings and frus- 
trations of others, even the tenacious pre- 
occupation with life and blood of Madame 
Comyn seem very thin stuff. A race of 
aristocrats will go on even if it has to for- 
tify itself by alliances with the brewers 
of beer. For all her apparent concern with 
romance, the author knows this and very 
deftly tells it steadily. 

This is the first book in fourteen years 
from G. B. Lancaster, which is the pen 
name of Edith J. Lyttleton. The Literary 
Guild has made it its February selection. 





It is reported that Gogol’s great novel, 
“Dead Souls,” has been dramatized and 
staged by the Moscow Art Theatre. 
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A Man Like Men 





THE BULPINGTON OF BLUP. By H. G. 
Wetts. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1933. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Bast DAVENPORT 

HE creator of Kipps and Mr. Polly 

has turned from his long preoccu- 

pation with men like gods, mag- 

nificent and humorless creatures, 
to give us a splendidly satiric portrait of a 
man like men—for his distinguishing trait 
which is here dissected at length is com- 
mon in greater or less degree to mankind, 
menschliches allzu menschliches. 
Theodore Bulpington is a boy 
who tells himself stories 
about how noble and glo- 
rious he is, and he never 
outgrows this habit. As 
a schoolboy, talking 
of the clipped and 
slurred pronuncia- 
tions of English 
place names, he 
humorously con- 
tracts his native 
Blayport into 
“Blup,” and from 
that time on his 
destiny is fixed: 
whatever he 
does, he is always 
“The Bulpington 
of Blup,” a heroic 
figure, in his own \ 
mind. The realm of 
Blup gives him plenty 
of scope; it can succes- 
sively resemble Cam- 
elot, Sherwood, Ruritania, 
and the frontier of India; and 
Theo, almost convinced by 
his imagination that he is 
really The Bulpington of 
Blup, never has to distinguish himself or 
even exert himself in the waking world. 
The Bulpington of Blup, like Mr. Hyde, 
becomes another self that he cannot get 
away from; even when in his adolescence, 
under the wholesome influence of some 
scientific friends, he tries for a little to 
accustom himself to look at things as they 
are, he immediately drops into saying to 
himself, “It ill beseems the Bulpington of 
Blup to flee the harsh visage of reality.” 
As he grows up, of course, the mythical 
Blup recedes into the background, but he 
retains the habit of spinning himself stor- 
ies in which there is some confusion be- 
tween the great deeds he is going to do 
and the great deeds he pretends he has 
done; and he is unfortunately able to 
transmute, in retrospect, the most cow- 
ardly or caddish actions into worthy parts 
of the Blup Saga. 

Nearly all the influences under which 
Theodore grows up are of a kind to en- 
courage him in his daydreaming. His fam- 
ily has enough money so that nobody in 
it does any real work; his father is nom- 
inally engaged on an enormous history of 
the Varangians, but there is scarcely a 
complete sentence to be found at the time 
of his death: Mr. Bulpington is merely a 
vaguely artistic figure, in touch with all 
the artistic and advanced thought of the 
day. As Theodore grows up he encounters 
a certain Wimperdick, who will be gen- 
erally identified with Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton, but who has, I think, touches of Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc as well, and under his in- 
fiuence almost becornes a Roman Catholic; 
but finding that there is another branch 
of the Catholic Church which is as pic- 
turesque as Rome (which is, of course, all 
he cares for), without being so exigent, he 
contentedly calls himself an Anglican 
without ever finding out more about the 
church of his choice. The war finally con- 
firms him as an inhabitant of Blup. He en- 
lists, in time to escape conscription, spends 
his training time indulging in delightfully 
sentimental heroics, manages to sprain a 
knee, and keeps out of harm’s way till 
the end of the struggle, from which he 
emerges with an entirely mythical cap- 
taincy. Next he encounters the influence 
of Mr. T. S. Eliot, is confirmed in his po- 
sition as royalist, classicist, and Anglo- 
Catholic, and for a time runs a little review 
in Paris, divided between neo-Catholi- 
cism, obscenity, and unintelligibility. 

















H. G. WELLS. 
Drawn by Marcel Maurel 


There is also provided, as a foil, a fam- 
ily of scientists, to show the pure devo- 
tion to truth whose absence is the com- 
plete death and damnation of Theodore 
Bulpington. Except at the outbreak of the 
war, when Theo’s contemporary Teddy 
insists that the only important thing is to 
preserve the intellect, and the only solu- 
tion pacifism, they are never very con- 
vincing, and as the story progresses they 
drop more and more out of sight. Mr. 
Wells seems to have finally pinned his 

faith on science—not on socialism 

any more, nor economics, nor 

education as that is man- 
aged now, but on pure, 
abstract science. This is 

a sad book, though a 

very funny one; one 
feels as one reads it 
that the author has 
seen many convic- 
tions break with 
him, and that his 
devotion to sci- 
ence is a council 

of last resort. 
Indeed, it is 
notable that the 
book, with some 
exceptions, par- 
allels what might 
have been the de- 
velopment of its 
author’s open mind, 
if he had been born 
in other circumstances. 
When Mr. Wells was 
young, the advanced, ar- 
tistic, Shavian household of 
the Bulpingtons must have 
seemed to him just what a 
household of the intelligent 
should be; and in Theodore’s heroics at 
the beginning of the war there is a certain 
wry-mouthed reminiscence of the senti- 
ments of Mr. Britling. And in these pas- 
sages, in which Mr. Wells’s hero is holding 
positions (no matter how bad his reasons 
are) which Mr. Wells himself once held, 
there is much more of the book’s blasting 
humor than in the passages in which Mr. 
Wells attacks something like Catholicism 
with which he has never sympathized. 
Wimperdick, for instance, as a caricature 
of Mr. Chesterton, defeats its own end; 
for no one who knew Mr. Chesterton’s 
writings, but did not know the literary 
history of the last few years, would ever 
recognize it. Wimperdick is made out 
hopelessly stupid; and no matter how 


| much you disagree with Mr. Chesterton, 


you can hardly expect him to talk like a 
hopelessly stupid man. Again, in discuss- 
ing Theodore’s Parisian review, Mr. Wells 
suggests that the reason why Theodore 
liked entirely incomprehensible pieces of 
prose was that Theodore was personally 
annoyed with two scientists, who put 
things clearly, and therefore he himself 
would put things obscurely — which is 
hardly a convincing explanation for even 
isolated instances of the stream-of-con- 


| sciousness manner. 


In most of the book, however, in ridi- 


| culing Theodore’s cowardly evasions, Mr. 


Wells seems to be taking leave also of 
younger and romantic convictions of his 
own, until his conclusions appear to be 
that science is the only sincere and safe 
force, and that that is what our education 
ought to consist of. This will hardly do; 
the truth about the physical world is an 
excellent thing, and we cannot have too 
much of it, provided our philosophy keeps 
pace with it; but if history since 1914 
shows anything, it shows that devotion to 
abstract truth is powerless to tell what to 
do with the forces it uncovers; and false 
as many prophets have been, still our 
hope must be with social philosophy or 
with religion. It is better to have reached 
conclusions, even wrong ones, about the 
soul and the state, as Mr. T. S. Eliot has 
done, by a process of reasoning (for which 
Mr. Wells does not give him credit) than 
to say with Mr. Wells’s scientific charac- 
ter Broxted that the world must manage 
itself, his business is in his laboratory. 
But our grandchildren will be reading 
this book, not because of its views on con- 











temporary individuals or society, but 
because it is a piece of universal and 
blindingly keen satire. There is in the 
book a character, Theodore’s successful 
rival for his lady’s hand, scientifically 
trained, vigorous—one would say, the 
most complete antithesis to Theodore that 
the author could draw; but even he says 
of Theodore, the Bulpington of Blup, 
“There, but for the grace of God, go I.” 
And that is what every one may say, in 
reading it—or perhaps, “There, notwith- 
standing the grace of God, do go I.” Every 
man, it has been said, can find himself in 
Sir Willoughby Patterne, and every wo- 
man too; and the same thing is true of 
The Bulpington of Blup. Every one who 
has indulged in daydreams, every one who 
has smoothed out his recollections of his 
own conduct, will find his fault here writ 
large. Theodore Bulpington is a universal 
type, and, perhaps because of our tend- 
ency to pity ourselves, a pathetic one in 
spite of his good-for-nothingness. The 
title is a little to be regretted; it is a pity 
it is such a tongue-twister, and “Blup” so 
uncompromising a syllable, for this book 
ought to add a word to the language, 
“Bluppery” like “quixotry” or “Bulping- 
tonian” like “Pecksniffian”; awkward as 
those mouthfuls are, it is a word we shall 
need. 


Wedding Morning 


CHEERFUL WEATHER FOR THE WED- 
DING. By Jutra Stracuey. New York: 
The Viking Press. 1933. $1.50. 

Reviewed by Davin GARNETT 
HIS is a very small book but a 
‘very perfect one revealing a rich 
sense of humor and very great lit- 
erary and dramatic skill. The sit- 
uation of a girl on her wedding morning 
trying to stifle her doubts and dull her 
knowledge that she is making a frightful 





, mistake, is painful, the collection of ill- 


assorted and for the most part indifferent 
guests who have gathered together on 
the bright and bitter March morning is as 
agonizing and as inappropriate as such a 
crisis in life itself. Yet as in life, every- 
thing is made bearable by the comic way 
in which the tragedy occurs, and the book 
is funny, not with the humor of litera- 
ture, but with the desperate funniness of 
the most painful things in life. 

Technically the most striking thing in 
the book is the way in which one is kept 
aware of all the characters at the same 
time. They are all moving about simul- 
taneously, it seems, like people on the 
stage. For these reasons I think “Cheerful 
Weather for the Wedding” is a very prom- 
ising piece of work indeed, and I have 
been puzzled to find several people who 
could see nothing in it. 

The chief reason for this, I think, is be- 
cause the characters, like people in life 
and unlike those in most books, are feel- 
ing emotions conventionally inappropri- 
ate to their circumstances, and a second 
reason is that there is no one with whom 
the reader can possibly wish to identify 
himself. But I should not be surprised if 
the story were to appeal more to Ameri- 


cans than to English people, for there is, 





I think, a greater gulf between the older 
and younger generation in America. 

But whether it hang fire or prove a suc- 
cess, I am convinced that “Cheerful 
Weather for the Wedding” is something 
really new and first-rate and I believe 
that Julia Strachey will turn out to be 
an important writer of the future. 





An educational journal in Paris has 
been asking a number of children to im- 
agine that they are candidates for the 
Chamber of Deputies and to draw up 
suitable Appeals to the electorate. 

These are some of the results: — 

If you vote for me you will receive 
twenty francs. 

I promise that there shall be no more 
wars or revolutions, and no more taxes 


| to pay. 


I will reduce the cost of goods and 
abolish Customs duties. I will organize 
splendid fétes. Everyone shall drink wines 
and liqueurs. 

If you vote for me, I will vote for you. 

There will be no more unemployed and 
no more poor people. Everyone will have 
electricity, and there will be no more war. 








French Soci 


A MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE. By 
Anne Green. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 1933. $2.50. 

Reviewed by TxHEopore Purpy, Jr. 

T might perhaps be interesting to 
know just how much influence the 
intense gloom of Mr. Julien Green’s 
work has had upon that of his per- 

sistently light hearted sister. Is it in reac- 

tion from the hopelessly sordid lives of 
his characters and the cheerless atmos- 
phere of all his books that her people, both 
in “The Selbys” and in her new novel, 
indulge in almost infantile practical jokes, 
are full of enthusiasm no matter what 
their cirumstances, and arrive at last at 
a happy ending obviously delayed only 
by the necessity of spinning the story out 
to the proper length? Lacking clues for 
this investigation, it is at least evident 
how little there is directly comparable in 
the Gallic Mr. Green’s methods and those 
of the more Anglo-Saxon Miss Green. 
Yet both possess to an unusual degree 
the power of creating strongly individual 
characters, and both are experts on the 
various phases of French society. The 
principal charm of Miss Green’s new book, 
in fact, is the accuracy of her descriptions, 
first of the bourgeois milieu in which her 
heroine is brought up, and then of the 

French equivalent of “county” circles into 

which her grandmother introduces her. 

The story itself is not unamusing, but 

serves largely as a convenient pretext for 

some brilliant variations on the subject of 

French character and institutions,—the 

intangibles which make France today the 

most homogeneous of nations. From all 
this Miss Green draws material for com- 
edy of the particular sort familiar to read- 

ers of “The Selbys.” It is not, perhaps, a 

very subtle or unusual sort of humor, but 

it is set down with likable enthusiasm and 
vivacity. Best of all, Miss Green has the 
quality most essential in a writer of light 
fiction: the ability to keep things going. 

There are few static interludes in “A Mar- 

riage of Convenience,” and consequently 

















ANNE GREEN 





it is decidedly successful in what it sets 
out to do. 

In only one instance does the author 
resort to a deeper shading, possibly in the 
hope of thereby making still brighter the 
picture as a whole. This is in the ‘sincere 
portrait of the downtrodden mother of 
the heroine, so desperately anxious to do 
the right thing for her more aggressive 
family. Rightly, her woes are not stressed, 
but her presence in the book, with the 
unforgettable description of her ghastly 
effort to entertain at “le five o’clock,” goes 
to prove that Miss Green possesses the 
real stuff of tragi-comedy and can make 
one feel for her characters as well as 
laugh at them. 

Finally, it may be noted that Miss Green 
clings to the short-breathed, deliberately 
ungrammatical style, oblivious of punc- 
tuation, with which she began her career. 
As a mannerism it is bearable, but adds 
nothing to the general scheme of her 
novel. Surely after publishing four books 
she should be able to form sentences cor- 
rectly without destroying the effect of 
spontaneity which she is no doubt trying 
to obtain. 
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The Art of the Machine 


THE NEW VISION: From Materials to 
Architecture. By L. Monory-Nacy. 
Translated by Dapune Horrman. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1932. $5. 


Reviewed by CLaupE Bracpon. 
OHOLY-NAGY belongs to that 
group of European architects 
and craftsmen which numbers 
among its representatives such 

men as Le Corbusier, Gropius, Wijderveld, 
Taut. Their avowed aim is to re-form and 
reconstruct all the bases of our art and of 
our knowledge in accordance with the 
needs of a world into which a new factor 
has entered—the machine. 

Unlike some others who fly this par- 
ticular banner, Mr. Moholy-Nagy is con- 
cerned not alone with learning what the 
machine can teach; with carrying its pre- 
cisions and economies into new fields— 
particularly the field of architecture—but 
with undoing some of the harm which a | 
machine-civilization has wrought. He 
would do this by means of a new integra- 
tion wiich shall restore to man something 
of the keenness of sense-perception, the 
resourcefulness, the creativeness, which 
were his before the gigantic shadow of the 
machine-age fell across his path. 

Such a process, naturally, must begin 
with the child; therefore the author’s first 
concern is with education. To this re- 
viewer the first section of the book, “The 
Educational Side,” is by far the most in- 
teresting and convincing—it ought to be 
published separately and circulated as a 
tract. He states the predicament of the 
modern industrialized man as follows: 

The creative human being knows, and 
suffers from the realiztion, that the deep 
values of life are being destroyed under | 

| 
| 


pressure from without (moneymaking, 
competition, trade mentality). He suffers 
from the purely material evaluation of his | 
vitality, and from the flattening out of his 
instincts, from the impairing of his bio- | 
logical balance. 

The author concludes that the injuries 
worked by a technical civilization should 
be combatted by “the propulsive observa- 
tion of the organic, biologically condi- 
tioned functions (science, education, poli- 
tics), and by means of the constructive 
carrying forward of our over-scientific 
culture—since there is no turning back- 
ward.” 

In essence, the entire book is an expo- 
sition and commentary upon the ways and 
means whereby these purposes may be 
accomplished. However, in looking over 
the illustrations of things done (in paint- | 
ing, sculpture, stagecraft, architecture) 
one is conscious of a distinct drop, the 
theory seems so much better than the 
practice—though here and there are glim- 
mers of a new and extraordinary beauty. 

As is usual in books of this general class, 
wherein photography exceeds its function 
—which is truthful representation—there 
is a certain amount of tricked photog- 
raphy. Sometimes it would seem as though 
modern photography were performing the 
same function in regard to modern archi- 
tecture and design as does pornography 
to modern literature—‘“selling” it but at 
the same time corrupting it. But these ob- 
servations, though provoked by “The New | 


Vision,” are not strictly germaine to it. 
The book is really an able and important 
contribution to a most vital subject. 





More of the Grecian Urn 


THE BRIDE OF QUIETNESS, AND 
OTHER PLAYS. By Oscar W. Firxrns. 
Minneapolis: The University of Minne- 
sota Press. 1932. $2. 

THE REVEALING MOMENT, AND 
OTHER PLAYS. The same. 

Reviewed by Rosert WARNOCK 
HAT tale did that sylvan 
historian tell, unravish’d 
through the ages of slow 
Time? What bold lover was 

denied his kiss by the cruel permanence 

of stone? Keats was content to ask with 

drowsy indifference to answers, but a 

modern playwright of more prying imagi- 

nation has read the mysteries of the 

Grecian Urn and chronicled them with 

wit and poetry in a charming play. 

She was the merest female, that ancient 
maiden forever fair, debating capricious- 
ly between two suitors, and when she 
scampered off with the mighty hunter for 
a front-row seat at the holiday sacrifice, 
Philotas, the disappointed sculptor, con- 
demned her as his stone figure to cen- 
turies of tantalizing nearness to her lov- 
er’s lips, a nearness never satisfied. But 
the playwright has been kinder to his 
fickle Chione. In a flexible blank verse 
that flows through lively dialogue and 
passages of lyric flight, he follows the Urn 
through five stages of its career to a mir- 
acle that completes the lover’s embrace 
after weary centuries of waiting. 

Mr. Firkins had an uncommon talent 
for the one-act play. Those who remem- 
ber “Two Passengers for Chelsea” will 
welcome these posthumous collections, 
for there is here the same brilliant dia- 
logue and subtle skill in recreating char- 
acters. He wrote for the seasoned reader, 
bringing to life vividly the great ones of 
letters in arresting situations. 

The four playlets in “The Bride of Qui- 
etness” reflect wide range within a nar- 
row field. “The King’s Vigil” is a jolly 
farce about Samuel Pepys, while “Em- 
purpled Moors” paints serious portraits 
of the whole strange Bronté family in a 
striking domestic scene. “Turnpikes in 
Arcady” is a sprightly dialogue between 
the lovelorn Brownings, newly escaped 
to Italian skies from the angry clouds of 
Wimpole Street. It is intellectual banter 
of a delightful sort, but sometimes so in- 
volved and prolonged that it threatens 
the action of the play and the reality of 
the characters. 

“The Revealing Moment” roams 
through Continental letters. Sometimes 
the theme is an intellectual problem, 
Mérimée’s quest for reality or Chekhov’s 
choice between love and careers. Some- 
times it is a serious study of a turning- 


| point, Euripides winning over the son 


of Sophocles, or Chateaubriand’s depar- 
ture for the army. But at its most delight- 
ful, it is merely racy talk, done with the 
lightest, gayest touch. Ibsen’s quarrel with 
Bjérnsén and the comic scene in the Du- 
mas household are excuse enough for 
owning the book. 

Mr. Firkins had an almost dangerous 


fondness for subtle turns of idea more 
suited to the library than the playhouse. 
But the charm of his plays is no less real 
for being delicate and easily lost. He is at 
his best with famous characters ready 
created for him, whom he knew with the 
affectionate insight of long association. He 
wrote of them humanly, with the imagi- 
nation of a poet and the briskness of a 
skilful playwright. 





Sara Teasdale 
1884-1933 

















By Louis UNTERMEYER 


HE death of Sara Teasdale, on 

January 28th, affects me so deep- 

ly, so privately, that it seems an 

indignity to write about her at 
all. Yet write I must, if only to dissipate 
the cloud which was flung over her dur- 
ing the last few years. The cloud I refer 
to was not her illness, for she had never 
been a robust person, nor was it her semi- 
isolation, for she never pretended to be 
a publicized author or even a public per- 
son. It was a cloud of prettiness which, 
not in the least native to her spirit, was 
put upon her. 

When Sara Teasdale first came East 
from Saint Louis with a handful of clear 
and candid lyrics, none would have be- 
lieved she would become the most popu- 
lar woman poet of the decade. The early 
“Helen of Troy and Other Poems” (1911) 
revealed a self-sustaining lyricism and a 
blank verse that was as musical as her 
rhymes, but, though the volume was 
praised, no one predicted the fervor which 
would accompany her subsequent books. 
Her work was both traditional and an- 
ticipatory. Amy Lowell had not yet pub- 
lished a volume; Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
an eighteen year old girl on the sea-coast 
of Maine, was beginning to write “Re- 
nascence,” and her first book was not to 
be printed for another six years; Elinor 
Wylie was an unknown name. Within a 
few months, Sara Teasdale became the 
most loved poet of her generation; antici- 
pating the “new era in American poetry,” 
she became a part of it. Her “Rivers to the 
Sea,” “Love Songs,” “Flame and Shadow” 
were esteemed as highly by the critics 
as by the casual and uncritical readers. 
Her unaffected quatrains, sparing of 
metaphor and almost bare of imagery, 
attracted a great following. They were set 
to music a hundred times; they crowded 
the anthologies; lovers regarded the 
author of “I Shall Not Care” and “Spring 
Night” as their uncrowned laureate. A 
few noted her kinship to Lizette Wood- 
worth Reese, but, almost always, she was 
compared with Christina Rossetti and 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. One of her 
books (“Love Songs”) vied in popularity 
with “The Rubaiyat” and received the 
two most coveted prizes awarded in Am- 
erica. 

In the late nineteen twenties popular 
taste underwent another of its unpredict- 
able and inevitable metamorphoses. The 
fashion turned to keener edges, subtler 
byplay, a more shadowy metaphysic. Sara 
Teasdale was considered over-sweet, 
over-emphatic if not over-emotional, sus- 
piciously démodé. This was unfcrtunate 
and even ironic, for her later work is not 
only her most thoughtful but her best. 
“Dark of the Moon” (1926) is slower- 
paced than anything she ever wrote, more 
avowedly autumnal. Yet even the out- 
spoken clarity and the flexible cadences 
of “Flame and Shadow,” which was the 
climax of her earlier work, are scarcely 
as compelling as the proud acceptance 
of change and the sombre reflections 


| which add new dignity to the old lyricism. 


This later poetry suggests, though it 
never quite reveals, that other aspect of 
Sara Teasdale which few, even among 
her intimates, ever came to know. It is 
a pity that those who know only the 
Colin-Strephon period of her work know 
little of the other self who learned 
French so she could read Proust, who ad- 
mired Joyce and Jeffers, and who, at the 
time of her death, was at work on a dis- 
passionate biography of Christina Ros- 
setti and a selection of that poet’s more 
resonant work. Those who charged her 
with being sentimental failed to realize 
that Sara Teasdale’s quality was the 


not into sentimentality, which is only the 
exploiting and cheapening of sentiment 
—the “professional language of emotion” 
as Edith Sichel says, without the emotion 
to inspire it. 

Of this emotion Sara Teasdale had a 
surplus, but it was emotion stiffened with 
austerity, even, at times, with scorn. I had 
often urged her to give freer expression 
to this stifled detachment—stifled, at least, 
in most of her work. A poem she subse. 


a quiet reproof, and since it so perfectly 
expresses her mature attitude, I quote it 
here: 
My heart has grown rich with the pass- 
ing of years, 
I have less need now than when I was 
young 
To share myself with every comer, 
Or shape my thoughts into words with 
my tongue. 


It is one to me that they come or go 
If I have myself and the drive of my 


And strength to climb on a summer 
night 
And watch stars swarm over the hill. 


Let them think I love them more than 


I do; 
Let them think I care though I go 
alone; 

If it lifts their pride, what is it to me, 

Who am self-complete as a flower or 
a stone. 

It is such verse that has what one must 
recognize as authenticity. And authentic- 
ity, rather than originality, was the gift 
which will, I believe, preserve a score of 
her simple poems long after much more 
pretentious work has perished. The best 
of her lyrics are fresh without being 
freakish; they are not dependent on the 








SARA TEASDALE. 





technical innovations or the manner of 
the moment. She was no Sibyl; her muse 
was frankly communicative. Hers was not 
the spell of strangeness and surprise, but 
the more immediate and more abiding 
charm of recognition. 





A fund of detailed information concern- 
ing the housing and general social condi- 
tions of two and a half million of London’s 
population is contained in recently pub- 
lished volumes III and IV of the “New 
Survey of London Life and Labor,” ac- 
cording to the London Observer. That 
paper says: “This monumental work is 
being undertaken by the London School 
of Economics, under the direction of Sir 
Hubert Llewellyn Smith, and is designed 
on similar lines to the seventeen-volume 
survey written by Charles Booth and pub- 
lished between 1889 and 1903. The new 
survey was started in 1928, and will be 
completed in 1934 with the publication of 
the eighth volume. Of the scope and sig- 
nificance of the volumes Sir Hubert 
Llewellyn Smith said: 

‘In volume III we endeavor to present 
a comprehensive record of social and eco- 
nomical conditions in the eastern half of 
the London area, which includes a popu- 
lation of nearly two and a half millions. 
Volume IV consists of maps illustrating 
the local distribution of poverty and wel- 
fare, street by street, throughout the 
whole area. For the first time an over- 
crowding map has been produced.’” 





translation of sentiment into sensibility, 
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HAVE occasionally spoken here of 

the various so-called portraits of 

Shakespeare, and not long ago repro- 

duced one which pleased me from 
a cigar-box. The gruesome Droeshout 
frontispiece in the First Folio has always 
been a grievance to Shakespeare students. 
lam glad to find that Mr. J. Dover Wilson, 
in his vigorous little book The Essential 
Shakespeare (Macmillan), smartly re- 
proaches the Droeshout engraving, and 
the Stratford bust from which it was pre- 
sumably sketched, for the damage they 
have done to our notion of the poet. “They 
stand between us and the true Shake- 
speare, and are so obviously false images 
of the greatest poet of all time that the 
world turns from them in disgust and 
thinks it is turning from Shakespeare 
himself.” Mr. Wilson offers, in substitute, 
a portrait of an unknown young man, 
Shakespeare’s exact contemporary, which 
was discovered in 1907 and now hangs in 
the Rylands Library at Manchester. There 
is nothing whatever, Dover Wilson is 
prompt to remark, to connect this “un- 
known youth of the wonderful eyes and 
the oval Shelley-like face” with Shake- 
speare, but he points out the pleasant co- 
incidence that both the Droeshout face 
and this unknown portrait are identical in 
many proportional measurements. 

It was probably Ben Jonson’s rhyme 
about the Droeshout portrait that caused 
it to be taken so seriously; and yet my 
own notion has always been that Ben was 
joking. He himself, who had known the 
man, must have been struck by the in- 
adequacy of that equine face, and he 
wrote: — 


This Figure, that thou here seest put 
it was for gentle Shakespeare cut; 
Wherein the Graver had a strife 
With Nature, to out-do the life. 


Surely when Ben Jonson wrote out-do 
he was twitting the engraver? “Out-do” 
need not necessarily mean to surpass or 
to improve on; it might also mean to do 
out, to extinguish, to obliterate-——Those 
whose professional concerns sometimes 
bring them into controversy with en- 
gravers will not be surprised if Ben al- 
lowed himself a word of chaff. 

se 

“About any one so great as Shake- 
speare,” said T. S. Eliot in one of the su- 
perbly witty essays in his recently col- 
lected volume, “it is probable that we can 
never be right; and if we can never be 
right, it is better that we should from time 
to time change our way of being wrong.” 
It seems to me entirely in Shakespeare’s 
character, and in the character of the vast 
myth-literature that has grown up about 
him, that he should be known to the world 
only in an effigy which probably doesn’t 
look the least bit like him. He knew the 
value of low visibility, and he kept his 
secrets in the shrewdest way—by putting 
them in the mouths of others. The best- 
kept secrets are those that are never sus- 
pected as secrets because they’re told to 
the whole world. As far as himself was 
concerned, Shakespeare admitted that he 
went here and there and made himself a 
motley to the view. By that he may have 
meant a clown, or he may have meant 
something rather more like a chameleon, 
or camouflage. Meanwhile, to get his num- 
ber you have to watch his words (and 
those of his friends) much more carefully 
than some readers suspect. When Jonson 
and the others called him “gentle” they 
didn’t mean anything soft or easy (com- 
pare Lamb’s annoyance at being called the 
gentle Elia). They meant high in breed- 
ing and quality; quick, aware. You re- 
member that Skelton spoke of Mistress 
Margaret as “gentle as falcon or hawk.” 
And when his contemporaries spoke of 
Shakespeare’s “sugared” sonnets perhaps 
they didn’t mean saccharine. One sudden- 
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ly remembers that confectioners have al- 
ways loved to spin sugar into all sorts of 
fantastic shapes and colors. 

My own idea is that it is best for the 
student to draw his own portrait of 
Shakespeare—basing it on the traditional 
likeness but developing the features as 
seems most pleasing. When I drew mine, 
I left the dome of his skull open at the 
top, to suggest room enough for his all- 
ranging fancy. 

Js 

Dover Wilson’s brisk little book is a 
happy addition to any shelf of the rela- 
tively few studies that have accepted 
Shakespeare as a human being. He helps 
to redress a badly tipped balance when 
he insists on Will’s comic genius. It is too 
often forgotten, Wilson says, that: — 


Shakespeare was once young. Indeed, 
he was never old; for he gave up writ- 
ing at forty-eight and was only fifty- 
two when he died. Yet for most people 
he is a kind of Grand Old Man of liter- 
ature. . . . The general trend of Shake- 
spearian criticism since Coleridge has 
concentrated upon the tragedies and has 
left the comedies and histories in com- 
parative neglect. Thus we have come to 
think of him as preéminently a tragic 
poet, facing the vastidity of the uni- 
verse. ... 


(I wish, in passing, that Mr. Wilson 
hadn’t broken a fine passage with that 
word vastidity.) ... But he goes on to 
mention certain elements of both Keats 
and Dostoievsky in the Shakespeare tem- 
perament, and admirably reminds us that 
during at least half of Shakespeare’s ca- 
reer he expressed himself “in comedies 
without a parallel in the world’s literature 
for gaiety of heart . . . with all the verve 
and gusto of their gay indecorum, who 
that reads them can doubt that they have 
been cast up on the shores of time by the 
most impetuous tide of warm-blooded 
humanity that ever beat through the heart 
of men?” 

se 

I have only just learned that Harrison 
& Smith, in Minneapolis, printed last year 
a private edition (500 copies) of the bril- 
liant essay Man: A Character Sketch, by 
the late O. W. Firkins. Professor Firkins, 
one of the most highly valued contribu- 
tors this Review ever had, read this re- 
markable paper—we might call it an essay 
in spiritual anthropology—at a club in 
Minneapolis just before his death in 
March 1932. I wish this fine thing might 
be made available to a wider public. I 
quote a few lines of Professor Firkins’s 
sketch of the qualities and attributes of 
Homo: — 


The truth is that few amusements 
hold him beyond those in which he ac- 
tively participates. I except football; I 
except pugilism: but, in general, this 
restless and nimble being abhors passiv- 
ity. His fun is action, because he wants 
to feel, not other people, but himself. 
He sleeps in church, he nods in the the- 
atre. In a Six O’clock Club, where the 
members are mostly passive, the most 
popular item in the constitution is the 
by-law which closes the meeting at 
eight o’clock sharp. Reading is too pas- 
sive. Enormous as the outgush of print 
is, man is not inherently a reading ani- 
mal. Few men can read anything but 
newspapers; few women can read any- 
thing but novels. Man has indeed small 
comfort either in the page or pen; he is 
too active to read, and he is too lazy to 
write. The action that he craves must be 
voluntary. His play, if his soul forsakes 
it, becomes work; his work, if his soul 
passes into it, becomes a play. 
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I am of the opinion that we haven’t 
heard enough about Harold Nicolson’s 
novel Public Faces. It is intensely amus- 
ing , but also something more than that. 
It is perhaps handicapped by a jacket 
which gives very little inkling of what sort 
of book it is. Like Mr. Nicolson’s memor- 
able Some People, it is a scherzo at the 
expense of international diplomacy. It de- 








scribes the great crisis of June 1939, which, 
entirely unpremeditated, brought the five 
greatest nations to the brink of war. How, 
also by the comedy of chance and the un- 
authorized intervention of underlings, 
this war was averted, is Mr. Nicolson’s 
story. 

“Great Britain,” Mr. Nicolson quotes a 
French statesman, “is a phenomenon 
which could properly be comprehended 
only by extreme eccentrics.” Perhaps a 
tinge of eccentricity is needed to relish 
all Mr. Nicolson’s little japes, which re- 
quire a fairly solid grounding in govern- 
mental ways, and in British social comedy. 
His American allusions, where he does 
not (or did not) know his local color, are 
less fortunate. Surely, Mr. Nicolson, it was 
not necessary to afflict President Hans P. 
Scholle (in 1939) with acne? But it’s a 
novel of continuously subtle entertain- 
ment—and also of some bitterly valid sa- 
tire. Certainly it should be a Best Seller 
in Washington. 





OLIVER H. PERRY 
(1883-1933) 
From a portrait by Waldo Peirce. 





A client in Kansas City writes of the 
death of Professor Saintsbury: — 


Last night, giving a second look to the 
Sunday Star, a brief paragraph came 
with a shock and a sense of personal 
loss. Suddenly the right-hand corner of 
the second bookshelf stood out with 
pain mixed with the pride and pleasure. 
The Scrap Books I, II, and III; the glor- 
ious Notes on a Cellar Book, the pre- 
cious Letter Book, the History of Eng- 
lish Prose Rhythm, the Specimens of 
English Prose Style. The first one of the 
Scrap Books opens of itself to page 185, 
and I send from it a coal to Newcastle. 
You might not have it exactly in your 
vest pocket, so here it is. 

Years ago I wrote a letter to Professor 
Saintsbury, but I never sent it. Some- 
how I hadn’t the courage, or imperti- 
nence. It was in my first grateful and 
enthusiastic acquaintance, and I re- 
member copying William Rose Benét’s 
poem “Night,” hoping to show him that 
we, too, sometimes could boast a poem. 

I note that another scholar, J. M. 
Robertson, died in London a few days 
ago. Him I knew from certain articles in 
the Criterion. My file of the Criterion 
is almost as valuable as anything on the 
shelves. 

But there will be no more of the lei- 
surely discursive feet -on-the -fender 











good talk of the doughty and delicious 
old Tory Saintsbury. “Ripeness is all,” 
one thinks and remembers. 

Mavpe V. P. Hazetton. 


ses 
Mrs. Hazelton’s enclosure was the med- 
ieval Latin poem: — 


An amor dolor sit, 
An dolor amor sit, 
Utrumque nescio, 
Hoc unum sentio— 
Jocundus dolor est 
Si dolor amor est. 


And Professor Saintsbury’s accompany- 
ing footnote was, “I do not know in what 
other language to find such a combination 
of neatness and sweetness in phrase, of 
terseness and unmonotonous tautology in 
words, of simplicity and poignancy in 
music.” 

Our correspondent also encloses F. S. 
Flint’s graceful version: — 


Whether love be pain, 
Or pain love be, 

I have no leisure 

To inquire. To me 
The pain is pleasure 
If love pain be. 


And if I love her 
And she be pain, 
Would I recover 
And love the pain 
And be no lover 
And whole again? 


No, I must cherish 

Her, come what may, 

Although I perish 

From day to day: 

While the love I cherish 

The pain can stay. 

es 
HORATIUS AT THE STAIRS 
Woman continues her triumphant 

march; witness the following excerpts 
from a circular sent to members of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Club, London. But 
the good old varsities can be pushed just 
so far; they put up their last stand a’ the 
foot of the “grand staircase”: — 


The Committee find that there is an 
increasing demand for the provision of 
accommodation for the entertainment 
of Ladies as the guests of members. A 
considerable number of members have 
announced their intention of resigning 
from the Club if this accommodation is 
not provided. . . . In view of these con- 
siderations, the Committee came to the 
conclusion that the provision of a ladies’ 
annex is essential to the future pros- 
perity of the Club. . . . If the scheme is 
adopted, ladies will not be admitted so 
far into the Club premises as is per- 
mitted at present, for whereas they are 
now admitted to the lobby at the foot 
of the grand staircase, in future they 
would not be allowed to ascend the 
staircase which leads up to the coffee 
room. 

ses 

The Turnbull Memorial Lectures on 
Poetry at Johns Hopkins University were 
given this year by T. S. Eliot, who spoke 
on The “Metaphysical” Poets. Among Mr. 
Eliot’s predecessors on this distinguished 
foundation have been Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, Richard Jebb, Charles Eliot 
Norton, Ferdinand Brunetiére, George 
Woodberry, G. L. Kittredge, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Walter de la Mare, and George 


W. Russell (22). 
CHRISTOPHER MORLEY. 











This Group of Current Books: 


nicle as well as a stirring story. 


More yarns of the Arctic. 


This Less Recent Book: 


loss to American poetry. 





The Saturday Review Recommends 


PAGEANT. By G. B. Lancaster. Century. a f 
A romantic tale playing in Tasmania which is a vivid historical chro- 


THE QUEST FOR POLAR TREASURES. By Jan Wetzt. Macmillan. 


THE ESKIMOS. By Epwarp Morrat Wyer, Jr. Yale University Press. 
The inhabitants of the Arctic treated from the scientific point of view. 


RIVERS TO THE SEA. By Sara Teaspaue. Macmillan. 
A volume of lyric verse by the poet whose death last week was a sore 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below 


are noted 


here as received. 





Fiction 
A LADY WHO LOST. By Atice BEAL 

Parsons. Gotham House. 1933. $2. 

In this novel, Mrs. Parsons seems to be 
asking what is to become of the lady, that 
exquisite, useless achievement of civili- 
zation, like contrapuntal music and double 
roses; or rather, she seems to be declar- 
ing that a lady, like a sword, is a beauti- 
ful object full of romantic associations, 
but quite useless and anachronistic to- 
day. The player of the title role in her 
book, Mrs. Rowe, is one of the few ladies, 
not old ladies, nor ladylike creatures, in 
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recent fiction. Mrs. Parsons, with an ex- 
quisite urbanity of style, is exceptionally 
qualified to paint such a drawing-room 
portrait. Though she almost holds against 
Mrs. Rowe the mount of money that has 
been spent on her, on straightening her 
teeth and hardening her mind, to make 
her the perfection of type that she is, 
nevertheless she does her full justice. 
Mrs. Rowe is not happy; ever since her 
marriage she has been lonely and aloof, 
for in the rich Westchester suburb to 
which she has come there are many wo- 
men of wealth, but no other thorough- 
breds; but it does not matter—if one is 








FROM ENGLAND 


“This true and lovely 
book.” —Times Literary 
Supplement 


“A disciplined work of art.’’ 
—Spectator 


“A piece of splendid imag- 
ination.”” —London Times 


“A stirring novel, an excit- 
ing story filled with lively 
action.” 

— New Statesman and Nation 














Hailed in England and America 


The New Novel by 


David Garnett 


AUTHOR OF “LADY INTO FOX” 


POCAHONTAS 


$2.50 at bookstores 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO., 383 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 


























IN AMERICA 


“A book which grows more, 
not less, important after its 
covers have been closed. It 
stays in the mind.”’ 

—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


“A historical novel of ex- 
ceptional quality ... packed 
with adventure, with stories 
of Indian warfare and tribal 
customs.”’ —N. Y. Times 


“Ie is an exquisite book.” 
—Lewis Gannett 











‘SOCRATES 


He lived a noble life 
and died a deathless death 


He was old and he was ugly. And he could 


not hold his tongue. 


But he was witty and sparkling and lovable. 
He was a fisher of souls who stood for freedom 


of speech and conscience. 


This is Socrates—the human being whose 
greatness has been obscured by his own great 
name, the man whose courage speaks to us to- 
day from across the centuries in the pages of 


this book. 


With delicacy and intensity Babette Deutsch, 
noted as poet and critic, has told the story of 
the events leading up to the trial and death of 
Socrates. She has brought new beauty to a tale 


which will never die. 


MASK OF 


SILENUS 


A Novel About SOCRATES 


By BABETTE DEUTSCH 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Inc. + 386 Fourth Ave. + New York City 





is exactly like the 
masks of Silenus, 
which may be seen 
sitting in the statu- 
aries’ shops, having 
pipes and flutes in 
their mouths; and 
they are made to 
open in the middle, 
and there are images 
of gods inside them” 

PLATO: Symposium 


Price $2.00 











born a Spartan or a lady, one does not 
expect to be happy, one has other things. 
And when Mrs. Rowe’s neighbor, Connie 
Brown, is suspected of murder, it is Mrs. 
Rowe alone, with the independence of the 
aristocrat, who takes her part. 

But if the murder, the first scandal that 
breaks the smug content of the place, 
shows Mrs. Rowe at her best, the second, 
the strike, shows her at her worst. Mrs. 
Rowe is incapable of wanton cruelty to 
any living thing in particular, and just 
as incapable, by every quality of her mind 
and training, of extending human sym- 
pathy to Communists in the abstract—or 
of allowing them to come closer than the 
abstract to her. In treating this strike, the 
author shows the same commendable fair- 
ness that she does in displaying the good 
and bad qualities in Mrs. Rowe; she 
neither excuses nor blames her. One sus- 
pects, from the character of her writing, 
that her beautifully clear impartiality 
comes from the fact that she is an aristo- 
crat by instinct and a democrat, or com- 
munist, by conviction; however that may 
be, it is a thing to be grateful for. 

Mrs. Parsons’s novel shows a quiet, deep 
perception in its thought that is in the best 
tradition of women authors, and a quiet 
humor and charm in the writing that are 
as pleasant as they are rare. 


THE ROOT AND THE BOUGH. By Fran- 
cINE Finptey. New York: Alfred H. 
King. 1933. $2. 

“What is hidden in the earth, blossoms 
on the limb.” Old Adam Burdett knew 
what it was but none of his thirteen chil- 
dren ever found it; it remained for his 
grandchild Merry to formulate it in so 
many words. There was a mystery about 
old Adam—he had not started life as a 
farmer, but he had made himself one. All 
through his life, his children knew there 
was something he wanted to impart to 
them, and after his death, Sarai, his 
widow, spent her remaining years trying 
to externalize that message, but the chil- 
dren all went their own way—they left the 
farm, they married elsewhere, they sought 
power over each other’s lives, and that 
additional trait of Adam’s brought all but 
David’s wife to spiritual destruction. 
When David died, Celia came “home” to 
live, but she could not stay; the Burdetts 
were not her blood, there was something 
in the atmosphere of the place that con- 
vinced her Merry would be tainted, so 
she went back west. 

But what was hidden in the root blos- 
somed on the limb; Celia knew the Bur- 
dett in Merry would come out, and had 
foolishly tried to obliterate it by removing 
the environment. It came out, and before 
it had run its course, Merry knew un- 
happiness and maladjustment. Then she 
returned to the Burdett homestead, and 
she knew the answer to the riddle—the 
answer Celia had not found in old Adam’s 
private chapel. 

It is difficult not to encourage the author 
of a book so manifestly sincere as “The 
Root and the Bough,” but Miss Finley has 
done little enough with a theme that is, 
in its essentials, valid. It is nothing short 
of pathetic to witness the transformation 
of ideas, moods, and emotions that in 
themselves could furnish a solid back- 
ground for a solid story, to weary cliché 
phrases that ring in our ears like scraps 
of an old banal melody. Yet this transfor- 
mation has been wrought under the 
author’s hands. Earnest endeavor marks 
every page of the story, but there is no 
imagination here to lift these ancient 
counters and stamp them with new 
authenticity. 


Muscellaneous 


THe CULBERTSON WEBSTER CONTRACT Sys- 
TEM. By Ely Culbertson and T. T. Web- 
ster. Stokes. $1.25. 

THE INDIAN aS PEACEMAKER. By Mabel 
Powers. Revell. $2. 

Matrimony. By Edward Lucas White. 
Norman. 

SKETCHES FROM CAMBRIDGE. By Leslie Ste- 
phen. Oxford University Press. $1.75. 
Tue Srratecy or Ciry CHURCH PLANNING. 
By Ross Sanderson. Institute of Social 

and Religious Research. $2. 

Humantirty’s Greatest NEED. By Hugh Mc- 
Curdy Woodward. Putnam. $2.50. 

Tue Rear New York. By Helen Worden. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 

Rapio Rounp-Ups. By Joseph Gurman and 
Myron Slager. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard. 
$1. 


Lincutstic ANALYSIS OF MATHEMATICS. By 
Arthur F. Bentley. Bloomington, Ind.: 
Principia Press. 

New Types or Otp AMERICANS at Harvard 
and at Eastern Women’s Colleges. By 
Gordon Townsend Bowles. Harvard 
University Press. $2.50. 








The first’ complete life of Lincoln 
from the psychoanalytic viewpoint 


Lineoln: 


A Psycho-biography 
by L. Pierce Clark 


A distinguished psychiatrist who 
is also an ardent admirer of Lin- 
coln lays bare and makes explica- 
ble for the first time the ambigui- 
ties, antitheses and complexities 
of Lincoln's life. His narrative 
arranges all the facts? all of the 
events, into a pattern only a psy- 
chiatrist could discern. It will ap- 

al to every reader interested‘ in 

incoln and his times. $3.50 


“ 


Studies in 
Sublime Failure 
by Shane Leslie 


Five pungent and penetrating 
studies of men who in their failure 
touched the heights of sublimity. 
They are Lord Curzon, Parnell, 
Coventry Patmore, Cardinal New- 
man, and Morton Frewen. $3.75 


Amid These Storms 


Thoughts and Adventures 
by Winston S. Churchill 


Reminiscences of a man of action, 
events, personalities, ideas. ‘‘An 
evening with it is an exhilarating 
experience. Indeed, at the end one 
longs for more.’’—The Bookman. 
$3.50 


at your bookstore 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 


























JANET AYER 


AIRBANK 
The Bright Land 


“A perfect novel, rich and power- 
ful and full-bodied—far and away 
the best Mrs. Fairbank has ever 
written."’—Chicago News. *‘It has 
thesubstantial quality of a Thanks- 
giving dinner.’'"—TIsabel Paterson 

$2.50 


N 





HAROLD 


ICOLSON 
Public Faces 


“The best satire on world diplo- 
macy we have ever read: "’—Chicago 
News. “Filled with wyt, nose~ 
thumbing, high jinx and the comic 
imbecilities of Foreign Offices.’’-- 
Herald Tribune. $2.50 





THORNTON 
ILDER 


Lucrece 


The author of ‘The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey" has translated from the 
French of Andre Obey one of the 
outstanding modern dramas 1n 





\\ which is told the story of the rape 
N of Lucrece. $2 00 
wy EDWARD 


ELLAMY 
Looking Backward 


Technocracy's principles were set 
forth nearly a half century ago by 
Bellamy. Advanced thinkers of 
today are just coming around to 
the plan of industrial organization 
described in his great book. In- 
troduction by Heywood a - 
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UGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


MAN OF AFFAIRS, uncertain of duration 
of present economic system, desires to give 
away large Cash Surplus before inflation 
begins. Literary people preferred as bene- 
ficiaries. No embarrassment, just write 
stating willingness to accept—OVERPLUS. 

If this advertisement had been a genuine 
Insertion in the Personals Column it would 

















have cost the ad- (continued on page 430) 
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The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the choice of books should be addressed to Mrs. Becker c/o The 


Saturday Review. As for reasons of space ninety percent of the inquiries cannot be 
answered in print, a stamped and addressed envelope should be enclosed for reply. 





H. R., Long Island, wishes a book 
, to be used as the basis of group 
reading on the Italian Renaissance, one to 
give coherence and direction to further 
reading, on which advice is also asked. 
It is a good while now since the Home 
University Library, the series of small, 
authoritative, and inspiring manuals for 
home reading and study, published here 
by Holt, added in 1914 Edith Sichel’s little 
book, “The Renaissance,” but I have 
found nothing brief for beginners that 
compares with it for clarity, poise, and a 
faculty of making sound statements with- 
out taking a dogmatic tone. Best of all, it 
fairly compels one, by rousing interest, to 
go on reading other books. “Story of the 
Renaissance,” by W. H. Hudson (not the 
naturalist), is also published by Holt; it 
is made up of lectures and could be taken 
as a textbook for group study, as it is 
simple and explicit. Frederic Seebohm’s 
“Era of the Protestant Revolution” (Long- 
mans) is a fine study, in the smallest pos- 
sible compass, of Renaissance and Refor- 
mation as twin movements. Preserved 
Smith’s “Age of the Reformation” (Holt) 
relates the religious movement to the eco- 
nomic and intellectual revolutions of the 
sixteenth century; its style is eminently 
readable, and the men who appear in it 
are living creatures. One sees history as 
made by men. 

Paul Van Dyke’s “Age of the Renas- 
cence” (Scribner) is an outline of the his- 
tory of the papacy from Avignon to the 
sack of Rome (1377-1527), one of a series 
of brief studies of epochs in church his- 
tory. The same author’s “Renaissance 
Portraits” (Scribner) should on no ac- 
count be omitted from a reading list like 
this. “Civilization of the Renaissance,” 
published by the University of Chicago, is 
a group of studies by J. W. Thompson, 
George Rowley, Ferdinand Schevill, and 
George Sarton, on explorations, society, 
science, and art of the epoch. Sylvia Ben- 
ian’s “From Renaissance to Revolution” 
(Dutton) considers the influence of the 
Renaissance upon the political develop- 
ment of Europe; from start to finish it 
spreads over seven centuries. David Han- 
nay’s “The Later Renaissance” (Scrib- 
ner) is one of a series of studies of great 
periods of European literature. For color, 
speed, and a sense of the rich diversity of 
the time, the very style and method of 
Rachel Annand Taylor’s “Invitation to 
Renaissance Italy” (Harper) is valuable; 
she is one of the writers whose scholarship 
will always be scrutinized with especial 
care by people who think that if a history 
is fascinating there must be something 
wrong with it. Her “Leonardo the Floren- 
tine” (Harper) is as crowded and joyous as 
a tapestry of the time. Meanwhile I trust 
that the local library owns Henry Os- 
born Taylor’s “Thought and Expression in 
the Sixteenth Century” (Macmillan), into 
whose two large volumes one may dive 
and come up with treasure. All these 
books are in print in this country, and 
none are heavily expensive; several cost 
two dollars or less. 


einen in books dealing with loss of 
memory and the sense of identity con- 
tinues, and O. I. S., Birmingham, Ala., 
sends word of an article in the Atlantic 
Monthly, November, 1917, “The Man Who 
Lost Himself.” This is the author’s ac- 
count of his own lapse of memory, which 
lasted three or four years. “It would seem 
to be altogether reliable,” the correspon- 
dent adds, “since the writer is Professor 
Cecil Fairfield Lavell, who is now and has 
been for about fifteen years on the faculty 
of Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa; he is 
included regularly in Who’s Who. Other 
books useful to your correspondent are 
Jane Hillyer’s ‘Reluctantly Told, pub- 
lished by Macmillan in 1926, relating ex- 
Periences in an institution for the insane 
and the patient’s return to sanity, and 
Marian King’s story of a stay in hospital 
for treatment of the veronal habit, ‘The 
Recovery of Myself” (Yale). May I men- 
tion also Arthur Schnitzler’s ‘Flight into 
Darkness’? It is a vivid and terrible pic- 
ture of a mind in the process of becoming 
insane.” R. V. F., Arlington Hts., Ill., be- 
sides suggesting “Reluctantly Told,” ad- 
vises “The Locomotive God,” William 
Ellery Leonard’s story of lifelong obses- 
Sion (Viking), and Emily Holmes Cole- 
man’s “Shutter of Snow” (Viking), “is 





vivid picture of a lost mind, containing 
many passages of poetical beauty,” also, 
in this connection, Kar] Menninger’s “The 
Human Mind.” To these I can add two 
studies in fictional form of the mental and 
spiritual phenomena accompanying star- 
vation: one is Knut Hamsun’s “Hunger” 
(Knopf), the other is one of the exquisite 
pieces in James Stephens’s “Etched in 
Moonlight” (Macmillan), and I cannot so 
much as think of the title of either of them 
without feeling for the moment as hollow 
as a soapbubble. 

I have had several calls within the past 
few weeks for reading-lists for children 
of various ages, all of which could be an- 
swered by “The Right Book for the Right 
Child” (Day), a book-length list with an- 
notations, based on actual reports from 
over 100,000 children in 800 schools from 
pre-school years through junior high. 
This was made by a group of librarians 
chosen from the Children’s Librarians 
Committee of the American Library As- 
sociation working with the Research De- 
partment of the Wennetka Public Schools. 
These are books for children to read for 
and by themselves, which means that 
some books read to children at a fairly 
early age appear on lists for a later period. 
Some of us are bound to quarrel with this 
list, as we do with every list, not so much 
for what it puts in as for what it leaves 
out—but as a guide to what children in 
general seem to think about what they 
read it is chockful of information for their 
elders. All in all, it is a book to be pon- 
dered over by anyone interested in chil- 
dren’s reading—or, for that matter, by 
anyone interested in leading children to- 
ward reading. 





“Over two years,” according to John o’ 
London’s Weekly, “have now been spent 
on the preparation of the British Museum 
library catalogue—and the compilers have 
not yet reached the end of the A’s! The 
catalogue of the four million books will 
fill a hundred and sixty-five volumes, and 
will cost £500 to buy. 
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unmoved. ) 
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Henrietta Chatcham 


(Eugland’s most scatter-braine? matron) 
Requests Pour Presence 


(if you can stand her insufferable relatives) 


At the Marriage of Ber Daughter 


Dally 


(who doesn’t feel much like getting married, 
especially not ts—) 


The 
Hou. Owen Bigham 
(whose mind is even pudgier than his body— 


whose most characteristic comment is, “Capital! 
and whose imminent de- 
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@ With delicious gaiety, Julia 
Strachey points her subtle pen at 
one of those upper-middle-class 
weddings we've all attended. The 
niece of Lytton Strachey builds a 
brilliant novelette around those 








. . . gorgeous skill. Intensely 
human and completely real—up- 
roarious good fun—a masterpiece 
of sharp burlesque.’—Curis- 
TOPHER Mor ey in The Book- 
of-the-Month Club News. 


“A book full of the funniness of 
painful situations. . . . Astonish- 


wedding-going relatives and 
friends who appear, formally be- 
decked and bursting with painful 
jollity, at the first strains of their 
rallying cry: “O Promise Me.” 
At all bookstores. $1.50 


CHEERFUL WEATHER 
FOR THE WEDDING 


By JULIA STRACHEY 


ing literary skill... . She has not 
only achieved a success but also 
shown that an important new 
writer has come amongst us.” 
—Davip GARNETT. 


“Impudently hard, brilliant."— 
J. B. PriestLey in The Evening 
Standard. 


18 East 48th Street THE VIKING PRESS Nee 
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is here@..- 


ELECTED by the Literary Guild for February... Long, rich 
full-blooded novel in the tradition of the great Victorians... 
Sincere, straightforward, impassioned story... Fashioned on a 
grand scale... Crowded with men and women breathing the 
breath of life. .. Giving a sense of the sweep of time, the march 
of history... And through it all, sounding in every word from 
first page to last, a haunting love story...On the other side of 
the world the scene is, in the Southern Seas, on an island of 
hills and valleys and rushing rivers with the “unexpected beauty 
of a coquette”, where far-seeking English build a nation and 
meet life with the ancient aristocratic virtues of courage, loyalty, 
grace, and good humor. . . 


G. B. LANCASTER’S Novel 
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At bookstores and rental libraries—415 pages, $2.50 
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The Front-Page Book for February 
This is the Book 


® Reviewed on the FRONT PAGE 
of N. Y. Times and N. Y. Heratp 
TRIBUNE. 

® Chosen by the Book-of-the-Month 
Club and the English Book So- 
ciety. 

® That CHRISTOPHER MOR- 
LEY calls, “A book of remark- 
able charm, tragedy and interna- 
tional importance.” 

® Of which N. Y. TIMEs says 
“Lockhart is a far more real per- 
sonality when met in print than 
even Lawrence of Arabia.” 


By R. H. BRUCE 
LOCKHART 
















The 
Autobiography of 


A DIPLOMAT WHO KNEW TOO MUCH 


$2.75 at Bookstores Everywhere 
G. P. PUTNAM’'S SONS - 2 West 45th Street - NEW YORK CITY 











(This is continued from page 428, which please examine) 


vertiser only $2.38 (7c a word) and would have brought thousands of replies. . . yet there 
are possibilities just as alluring in the Personals which always find the reader in an 
unconventional and receptive mood. Though occasionally employed, it seems, for mes- 
sages of private or esoteric import, the Personals are an ideal Bulletin Board for offers 
and transactions in tangible or intellectual goods, artistic properties, or personal services. 
Many small notices there inserted have brought surprising variety of consequences. 

The conduct of the Personals column is confided to a Mermaid of proved discretion; 
copy should be received by Saturday noon for insertion in the following week's issue; remit- 
tance at 7c per word must accompany. An occasional freak is bound to creep in, but in 
general these Petites Annonces provide a valuable medium of exchange for both birthrights 


and pottages. 


M. P. D., Personals Dept., Saturday Review, 25 W. 45. 


Points of View 





An Interesting Blunder 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 


Sir: In his article on Technocracy in 
your issue of January 14, Mr. Archibald 
MacLeish deals in spirited fashion with 
the claims of Howard Scott and his satel- 
lites to scientific standing. But he himself 
proceeds to pronounce the doom of the 
existing economic order with an easy self- 
confidence that is by no means justified 
either by the facts to which he refers or 
by any indication that he has given the 
subject competent study. And in the very 
centre of his principal argument he makes 
a most curious and interesting blunder. 

After dwelling with great emphasis on 
the loss of employment caused by the ad- 
vance of modern technology, Mr. Mac- 
Leish goes on as follows: 


These facts were known and are 
known and have never been challenged. 
Such statements as those thrown against 
the technocrats, that the density of em- 
ployment in the U. S. has actually in- 
creased from 383 per 1,000 in 1900 to 
398 per 1,000 in 1930 mean nothing more 


ported among the “employed” whereas 
in 1900 they were not so reported. 


Now, if Mr. MacLeish’s logical powers 
had been alert, he would have felt that 
there was, on its face, something fatally 
wrong about this explanation; for the fig- 
ures he had been citing were cited to show 
how sadly technology had been cutting 
down the number of people who were 
working for others—the wage-workers in 
factories, railroads, mines, etc. He ought 
to have seen that if, in reality, between 
1910 and 1930, the density of employment 
in the United States had increased while 
the number of employees in factories, 
railroads, etc., had diminished, the ex- 
planation (in so far as any simple ex- 
planation is inferable) must be the exact 


or for others, in all lines of industry, agri- 
culture, business, the professions, do- 
mestic and public service, etc. There is, 
therefore, no room whatsoever for Mr. 
MacLeish’s explanation of the figures. 
Finally, any one with an instinctive per- 
ception of the significance of statistical] 
numbers would have seen, on the very 
face of these data, that the numbers in- 
volved must cover the whole mass of 
breadwinners, and not merely the wage- 
earners. Whether the number is 383 out 
of 1,000 or 398 out of 1,000, it is about two- 
fifths of the entire population of the 
country. Does Mr. MacLeish imagine that 
two out of five of all the men, women, and 
children in the country are wage-earners? 
FABIAN FRANKLIN. 
New York City. 





Boston, City of Light 


To the Editor of the Saturday Review: 
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than that men who used to work for | , er ny 
themselves are no longer able to work | interested in his own mental and spiritual 


for themselves but must now work for | lineage. So studied it can be made a 
others, and were therefore in 1930 re- | 





opposite of what he gives—it must be that 
a greater proportion of the people were 
working for themselves, and a smaller 
proportion for others, in 1930 than in 
1910. 

So much for the logic. Now for the facts. 
The figures of density and employment 
which Mr. MacLeish cites as having been 
“thrown against the technocrats” are 
based (whether correctly or not) upon the 
censuses of 1910 and 1930, and relate not 
to the number of wage-workers but to the 
total number of persons “gainfully occu- 
pied,” whether working for themselves 








Some things 
that should be said 


HOSE who read new writers 
in the hope of discovering 


place him in an even smaller, more 
widely-read group. 


Erskine Caldwell is of the South, 
as are the things of which he 
writes. As in other recent novels 
of the South, the sex theme is im- 
portant. But there the similarity 
ends. Erskine Caldwell has been 
compared to Mark Twain, to 
Hemingway, to Sherwood Ander- 
son, and his new book will doubt- 
less evoke still further compari- 
sons. But the publishers believe 
that all attempts to classify him 
are futile. Caldwell is sue generis— 
a writer who sees with a new eye 
and whose style is peculiarly fitted 
to convey not only the humor, 
but the primitive and powerful 


one of exceptional merit, are oc- 
casionally richly rewarded. Last 
week a novel was published—its 
title, God's Little Acre—its 
author, Erskine Caldwell. 


God's Little Acre is not a first 
novel. In 1932 Caldwell wrote a 
book which attracted a small but 
intensely appreciative audience. 
Harry Hansen, reviewing the liter- 
ary year just passed, selected the 
five young authors whose work 
had shown the most promise. 
Erskine Caldwell was one of them. 


This critical opinion was based 
on a novel which revealed certain 
qualities—real and potential. 
These we feel have now come into 
their full maturity. If, in 1932, 
Caldwell was one among five, 
God's Little Acre should, in 1933, 


By ERSKINE 


drama which 
he finds in his 
material. 

God's Little Acre is 
blooded. Its theme may shock 
Yet, one cannot fail to respond to 
the gusty, earthy, humor with 
which it is written. Under the 
skillful pen of their creator, 
the characters—Ty Ty, the 
Rabelaisian 
Jill, his wanton daughter; Pluto, 
her portly suitor; Will, the rebel; 
Dave, the mysterious albino, 
Griselda, the beauty of the family 
—are drawn into inevitable con- 
flict, accenting the tempo of an 
absorbing story. 


THE VIKING PRESS 


GOD’S LITTLE ACRE 








full- 


patriarch; Darling 


$2.50 





CALDWELL 


Sir: Mr. Howe’s portrayal of Boston, 
appearing in a Saturday Review of re- 
cent date, is accurate and discriminat- 
ing and might well be studied by anyone 


stimulus to growth. 

What Polaris and Ursa Major are in 
comparison to the other stars and con- 
stellations, Boston is in the realms of the 
spirit when compared with the other 
spheres in which I have lived. I was born 
and raised in the Old South—Robert E. 
Lee, Henry Grady, Thomas Nelson Page, 
and Walter Hines Page are among the sig- 
nificant names there, and may I never de- 
tract from their places of worth either by 
word or by manner of life. My adult life 
has been spent in the West, out here 
where slowly but surely we are building 
an empire of things worth while and where 
convention can be flouted without loss of 
social status—Bret Harte, if we may claim 
him, David Starr Jordan, and Robinson 
Jeffers are the names we mention to visit- 
ing friends. I shall always honor these 
men, and cherish the things for which 
they stand. But it was really Boston which 
gave me a new birth in the values talked 


| of by Mr. Howe, even though I never 


slept within the confines of the city more 
than a dozen nights in my life. 

If you look upon Boston not as an exact 
geographical location but as a sphere of 
influence, it was there I went to school— 
seven years, from first year Latin to the 
Science of Society. It started this way. In 
the house in which we lived when I was a 
boy there was a spacious room used 
jointly as a kitchen, dining room, play 
room, and study, and in one corner a 
woodbox. Beside that box I used to whit- 
tle, read stories, and study. Above the box 
hung a picture of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Was there ever such a face on any other 
man? No boy, however full of life he 
might be, could look at that face regularly 
for two or three years and then utterly 
fail. It was just the face to write the “One 
Hoss Shay,” “The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table,” “Bill and Joe,’ and “The 
Boys.” It was just the face to study puer- 
peral fever with the resultant boon to 
womanhood. Holmes is only one of many 
Bostonians. When people say that Long- 
fellow is less than a great poet, I remind 
them of “The Skeleton in Armour.” A 
New England teacher once told me that 
Whittier was more of a versifier than a 


| poet, but to me “Snowbound” is an idyll, 


which I read to my children once each 
year even though I live where it never 
snows. Edward Everett Hale and love of 
country are synonymous. Charles Eliot 
was president of Harvard incidentally; 
really he was foster father to all who 
wanted clearer minds and bigger souls. 

Going back a little, one day, while sit- 
ting by that woodbox, I read in Holmes’s 
(not Oliver Wendell’s) School History 
that John Harvard had sold a flock of 
sheep to found a school way back in 1636, 
and that Elihu Yale, almost a century 
later, had given an armful of books to 
found another. I could not-stay by that 
woodbox any longer—the South with all 
its meaning was left behind, not without 
regrets, of course, and without knowing 
how it happened there is somewhere 
among my possessions a certificate, done 
in Latin, which tells a story. Back of and 
above that certificate there is a richer 
life, born out of the spirit I call Boston, a 
spirit not hemmed in by city limits or state 
lines. 

Tuomas R. Garnes. 


Los Angeles. 
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CLASSIFIED 
BACK NUMBERS 


BACK NUMBERS of MAGAZINES at 
Abraham’s Bookstore. 141 Fourth Avenue, 


New York. 
BOOKBINDING 


WHAT THE WELL-DRESSED BOOK 
should wear. A Bennett Binding of Hand- 
Tooled Imported Leather—Morocco, Levant, 
or Calf—Modernistic, Period or Conven- 
tional Design—According to Date and Con- 
tent. Bennett Book Studios, Inc., Hand 
Book-Binders and Wholesale Dealers, 160 
East 56th Street, New York City. 




















FIRST EDITIONS 


FIRST EDITIONS AND GOOD BOOKS. 
Books by and concerning Walt Whitman. 
Catalogues on request. Alfred E. Gold- 
smith, 42 Lexington Avenue, New York. 








FIRST EDITIONS, FINE PRESS, CATA- 
LOGUES. PHILIP DUSCHNESS, 507 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 





AMERICAN FIRST EDITIONS. New 
catalogue ready. Charles K. Stotlemeyer, 
Hancock, Maryland. 





FAGOTS OF CEDAR. Ivan Swift. Limited, 
signed TORCH PRESS Masterpiece. Three 
Dollars. Author. THE PALMS, Detroit. 





FRENCH BOOKS 


VISIT OR WRITE THE FRENCH BOOK- 
MAN, 202 West 96th Street, New York. 
Catalogues, 5 cents (stamps). 








FRENCH BOOKS, ENTIRE LIBRARIES; 
rare, unusual Editions, Reference, Art Books, 
bought, sold, exchanged. Mailorders, infor- 
mation prompt. Big Catalogue 20c (stamps). 
The FRENCH BOOK COMPANY, 556 
Madison Avenue. “New York’s Largest 
French Bookshop.” 





LITERARY SERVICES 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY Agent. 
Books, stories, articles and verse criticized 
and marketed, Play and scenario depart- 
ment. THE WRITERS’ WORKSHOP, 
INC., 570 Lexington Avenue, New York. 








LETITIA PENDLETON — Constructive 
criticism, editing, polishing. Particularly in- 
terested new authors. EDITORIAL SER- 
VICE, 17 East 96th Street, New York. 





YOUR MANUSCRIPT SHOULD BE sold! 
This office sells plays, novels, short stories, 
published books or produced plays for mo- 
tion pictures. International connections, pub- 
lications planned. Editor, literary advisor. 
Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 





WRITERS’ GUILD OF NEW YORK now 
located at 225 Fifth Avenue, offers market 
analysis of any manuscript without charge. 
Translating, editing, revising. Demand for 
5,000 word romances. Poems considered for 
anthology. 





EXPERT TYPING, personal assistance, 
experienced author’s secretary. Clarke, 
Wickersham 2-0249. 





INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY magazine 
desires to contact authors capable of writing 
articles on philosophy, Science, religions, and 
the arts ancient and modern. Box 118. 





OUT OF PRINT 


OUT-OF-PRINT books promptly supplied. 
National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 


“SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS,” Station H, 
Box 66, New York. Out-of-print Reason- 
ably and promptly supplied. 


UNUSUAL BOOKS 


CATALOGUE AND SPECIAL LIST OF 
books on anthropology, ethnology, psycho- 
sexualis, and related subjects will be sent to 
you upon request. American Ethnological 
Press, 110 West 40th St., New York City. 

















SCHEDULE OF RATES 


The ADVERTISING RATES FOR THIS 
classified page are as follows: For twenty 
or more consecutive insertions of any copy, 
minimum twelve words, 6 cents a word each 
imsertion; for any smaller number of inser- 
tions 8 cents a word each insertion. Copy 
may be changed every week. The forms 
close Friday morning eight days before pub- 
lication date. Address Department G.H., 
The Saturday Review of Literature, 25 West 
#5th Street, New York City, telephone 
BR yant 9-0896. 








News from the States 





paragraph upon some signi: 





What the Sarurpay Review most desires for this department is the pithy 
ificant matter, whether in relation to author’s activi- 
ties, bookselling activities and problems, the trend of reading in a particular 
territory, or allied matters. Booksellers’ anecdotes will be welcomed. It is our 
aim to furnish a bird’s-eye view of reading and writing America which will 
prove valuable both to our subscribers and to the book world at large. We hope 
that our subscribers will submit items from time to time. 








EW BRUNSWICK, Canada, is 

outside the boundaries within 

which “News from the States” 

is properly gathered, but from 
Saint John Miss Mary Flett has very 
kindly sent us a paper entitled “From 
Fundy’s Shores,” stating that she hopes it 
“gets printed.” While we cannot use all of 
it we are very glad to give you some of it 
as follows: — 

There is one thing that New Brunswick 
(Canada) people can do, and that is, read 
with discretion. Of course some of us do 
depend on the Book-of-the-Month Club, 
and other stock-sizes lists, but praise the 
Lord, many of us have decided views of 
our own, and so bookselling, in Saint John 
at least, is well spiced. 

Just at present, we are doing a fair 
country trade with “Peking Picnic.” 
There’s a book that is a book. Everything 
you could possibly want in the way of a 
tale, and a bit of poetry thrown in. Our 
most successful way of selling it, is not to 
remind the customer that it is the Atlantic 
prize, but to show the verses about “The 
Sleep Walker.” 

Van Loon’s “Geography” promises to be 
a good investment. The jacket, which is 
also a map, appeals to many. The cheap, 
or rather, the cheaper, edition of San 
Michele is, to quote Mr. Wodehouse, “a 
sound idea.” 

Barrie’s charming fantasy, “Farewell 
Miss Julie Logan,” which we allowed 
some of our nearest and dearest customers 
to have last year, for a consideration, 
when it appeared as a supplement to the 
London Times, is now being sold in the 
regular way. 

We do not pretend to have a second 
hand department, but occasionally we find 
a plum in an auction room. Recently we 
came across a copy of Charles Dudley 
Warner's “Baddeck and That Sort of 
Thing.” We bought it for a cheep, and we 
sold it for a song, and both seller and pur- 
chaser got a real thrill from the perform- 
ance. 

By the way, does any one want a copy 
of Godey’s Lady’s Book of 1864? We were 
offered one the other day. Grace Helen 
Mowat of St. Andrews by the Sea, known 
to millionaires and artists, has brought 
out a successor to her “Funny Fables of 
Fundy.” It is in fact a history of St. An- 
drews and is called “The Diverting His- 
tory of a Loyalist Town.” Diverting is the 
word for it. 


COLORADO 

Heloise B. Hawkins sends us the follow- 
ing: — 

Biography and near-biography, among 
Colorado’s books, are represented by “Life 
of an Ordinary Woman” by Anne Ellis; 
and “Broken Hand: The Life of Thomas 
Fitzpatrick,” from the pen of Dr. Le Roy 
Hafen. 

Relax for a moment! Read “Tall Stories” 
by Lowell Thomas, being “the rise and 
triumph of the Great American Whop- 
per”; or “Colorado Reminiscences about 
War,” the “funniest diary ever written,” 
prepared by Verner C. Beck. 

Now for additional items: —“Queer Per- 
son,” Ralph Hubbard; “Miss Aladdin,” 
Christine Whiting Parmenter (mother of 
Katherine, the poet); “Real Wild Bill of 
Hickok,” a true pioneer story, by W. E. 
Eisele; “Pigboats,” a submarine tale, by 
Ellsberg; “Young Desire,” by Clem Yore; 
“Shoe the Wild Mare,” by Gene Fowler; 
“Wives and Mothers,” by Jean Rudd; 
“Guys and Dolls,” by Damon Runyon; 
“Tower of Sand,” collection of the inimi- 
table stories of Wilbur Daniel Steele, and 
“Rolling Stone,” by Lowell Thomas. 

Last, but never least, poetry. Inexpli- 
cably, this list is extremely limited for the 
last two years. Here is another volume by 
Edna Davis Romig, “Torch Undimmed”; 
and a book commended by Mary Austin, 
by Harriet Monroe, and by Witter Byn- 
ner, namely, “The Little Blue Flute,” 
Charles Beghtol. 


HONOLULU 

Clifford Gessler reports to us further 
concerning the state of literary affairs in 
Hawaii: — 

Honolulu people gave books for Christ- 
mas, it appears. The day after the final 
rush, the book stores looked devastated. 





Booksellers say they did a good business, 
though mainly in low and medium priced 
books. “Three-fifty was about their limit,” 
said Don Bate, retail manager of Honolulu 
Paper Co. 

Fiction scored three to one over other 
books in frequency of demand at the 
Library of Hawaii (a public library sup- 
ported by territorial funds) in the past 
year. The records show that male patrons 
preferred detective stories and western 
novels, and the women “the latest” novel. 
Adults and children wanted fiction, but 
high school students showed an increasing 
interest in serious works. 

A development that has caused specu- 
lation among librarians is the interest in 
medical books, which are so much in de- 
mand that the Library of Hawaii has cre- 
ated a special department for them. 

The visit of Hamlin Garland in Novem- 
ber and the forthcoming visit of Chris- 
topher Morley in March have brought 
about increased call for the works of these 
two authors. 


MINNESOTA 

Marie Didelot of Minneapolis supplies 
the subjoined information: — 

Until I saw a survey made by the 
Graduate Group, Inc., of the number of 
books which 15,161 graduates of fifteen 
universities purchased each year, I had 
thought that only gentlemen and ladies of 
the old-school, those survivals of the Vic- 
torian era, indulged themselves in this 
respect. I was wrong. 

An average of eighteen volumes a year 
for each graduate, one and a half books a 
month, is the brilliant (?) showing that 
the group made. While the west profits by 
the average, the East suffers, in as much 
as the scholarly Harvard graduate reports 
that he buys 42 books a year, and in spite 
of metropolitan distractions, each alum- 
nus of Columbia University adds 27 
books to his library in the course of a year. 
(Of course, a borrower of books can ex- 
ceed this record.) Yale competes with Co- 
lumbia for second honors, but alas! 
Princeton, showing a record of 18 books 
a year, is outclassed by its rivals. Its rec- 
ord is challenged by graduates of the uni- 
versities of Cornell, Dartmouth, and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


IDAHO 

From George Gilmore, of Boise, comes 
the following: — 

A state as young as Idaho should not 
expect too much all at once in its efforts 
to build a literature that will reflect its 
individuality. But, as young as it is, Idaho 
does have a pride in one writer, Vardis 
Fisher, whose latest book “In Tragic Life” 
has won high praise from competent crit- 
ics. Mr. Fisher writes of pioneer life, its 
toils and its hardships; and pioneering in 
Idaho is by no means a thing of the past. 
He is the author also of “Toilers of the 
Hills” and “Dark Bridwell.” 





Mr. James D. LeCron continues to draw 
large audiences whenever he gives his lec- 
tures on English gardens. Mr. LeCron il- 
lustrates his talks with color photographs 
from his collection that he made during 
the past year while studying European 
gardens and castles. Mr. LeCron, expert 
photographer, with Mrs. LeCron, author 
of many books, are preparing several 
books that will be published soon. Among 
the gardens shown by Mr. LeCron are 
those belonging to Sir Philip Sassoon, Sir 
Frederick Ponsonby, Sir Charles Nall- 
Cain, The Viscount Devonport, The Earl 
of Iveagh, Countess Cowsley and Lady 
Pearson. Small cottage gardens and at- 
tractive garden corners also have a place 
among the pictures shown by this most 
delightful artist. 





PERSONALS 


ADVERTISEMENTS will be accepted in 
this column for things wanted or unwanted; 
personal services to let or required; literary 
or publishing offers not easily classified else- 
where; miscellaneous items appealing to a 
select and intelligent clientéle; exchange 
and barter of literary property or literary 
services; jobs wanted, houses or camps for 
rent, tutoring, travelling companions, ideas 
for sale; communications of a decorous na- 
ture; expressions of opinion (limited to fitty 
lines). Rates: 7 cents per word. Address 
Personal Dept. Saturday Review, 25 West 
45th Street, New York City. 


BINDERS for your Saturday Review num- 
bers. Gold stamped, black buckram, wire 
fasteners, handy way to file the copies as 
issued, or the back files . Postpaid $1.50. 
Mendoza Book Co., 15 Ann St., N. Y. C. 











WANTED: Part-time wife to sew buttons 
by mail, Box 120. 





SMALLEST publishing house on earth, 
somewhat disturbed, still has quite a few 
copies of that exquisite NOTES ON BER- 
MUDA by C. Morley which is not only an 
Item but a Tempest in Petto. Only $1, but 
if not sold we shall have to Raise the Price. 
Our receiver (telephone receiver) is Muss 
Mauter, AShland 4-6800, or write as cheer- 
fully as possible to the Firm Itself:—F. C. 
Henry, LONGWELL & ANOTHER, 244 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. C. 





HOW REFRESHING it would be to know 
a personable woman 20 to 25 who managed 
NOT to look, think, dream, like the modish 
contented dames on the advertising pages 
of the S. E. P. Mike. 





BOOKISH person will rent room in her cot- 
tage overlooking brook and Sound. Unusual 
opportunity. Mole End. 





ALOFT in the alleged academic calm of 
University Heights, yet accessible to lower 
regions via railway and three subways: a 
sunny furnished single room and bath in 
new elevator apartment. $45.00 monthly. 
2265 Sedgwick Ave., Apt. 6-L. ’Phone Ford 
ham 4-3964 evenings. University Professor. 





ADVERTISING student; good personality ; 
needs work; financial help; secretary, tutor, 
companion, etc.; exceptional references. 
Box 116. 

STUDENT materially embarrassed; abhors 
charity; appreciate thoughtful assistance; 
urgent. Box 117. 








YOUNG girl going to waste. Desires po- 
sition as research-secretary, governess, or 
companion. College degree; graduate work 
in English; references. Box 119. 
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IMPORTANT—The first 25 orders received 
will be filled with autographed copies. Kindly 
use coupon or mention SATURDAY REVIEW. 


JOHN LOWELL PRATT 
Publisher, New York 





A BOOK OF RARE BEAUTY AND LYRICAL PROSE 


The Abiding of Ume 


By EDITH A. SAWYER 
Author of “The Way of Umé” 


WHEREAS IT IS SAID THAT—“The appreciative reader who 
can savor books as well as read them, will find this miniature of 
the exotic beauty of one of the most fascinating of all foreign 
lands, delightful reading indeed.” 
poignantly appealing and true to the fundamentals of Japanese 
character.” (2)—“Flawless is the shining surface of the golden 
side of Japan’s shield which Miss Sawyer turns to us.” (3)—“Not 
often since Lafcadio Hearn has Japan been appreciated so highly 
as in this book.” (4)—“The value of her story lies in the color 
that her exotic scenes can lend to it, in the strange legends, the 
curious conventions that she seeds into the telling of the tale.” (5) 


(1) Jehn Dallam HI, Phila. Record; (2) Anita Moffett, N. Y¥. Times; 
(3) The Boston Transcript; (4) P. K. Mok, N. Y. Herald Tribune; 
(5) H. E. Wildes, Phila. Ledger. 

BE IT RESOLVED THAT The Abiding of Umé (Price $2.00) 
will be a worthy addition to your library. 


(1)—“The characters are 
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| 67 West 44th Street, New York 

t I enclose $2.00 for which please send me 
THE ABIDING OF UME. 
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of the Booth Tarkington sketches 

of the “Maud and Cousin Bill” 

series now on the air over WJZ, 
at 6 P.M., Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day, directed by Winifred Lenihan; and 
we are perfectly willing to give her this 
much space for it because of our old and 
enduring love for Cousin Bill’s “antolog- 
ial lavatory,” and the profound verisimi- 
litude of Tarkington’s young girls and 
boys. When Maud reads Cousin Bill’s 
“Nots on our Inseck Friends,” we are en- 
tranced anew! .. . 

We thank Nifia Jay Dusenberry for 
sending us a Greek postcard from Flat- 
bush on the occasion of our Groundhog 
birthday on February 2nd! Her rhyme 
was very clever, but we can’t repeat it 
here because it gives away our iden- 
a 

Dale Warren of the Houghton Mifflin 
Company has done a good personal sketch 
of the late Gamaliel Bradford, which 
Houghton Mifflin have reprinted from the 
South Atlantic Quarterly. At the end of 
it he compiles an interesting summary of 
the characters Bradford treated in biog- 
raphy. What a list it is! H-M are bringing 
out “The Journal of Gamaliel Bradford,” 
edited by Van Wyck Brooks, in April... . 

Last Spring Anne Persov of Detroit won 
the Avery Hopwood Major Poetry Award 
at the University of Michigan. Now 
Schuman’s, old and rare book dealers in 
Detroit, are bringing out a limited edition 
of 250 copies of the prize-winning group 
of her poems, with a foreword by Max 
Eastman, long familiar with Miss Persov’s 
work. Address 4840 Cass Avenue, Detroit, 
Michigan. Publication March first... . 

In the Appleton biographies Stephen 
Leacock has done a Mark Twain. A com- 
bination of which we highly approve! . . . 

Doubleday, Doran have brought out the 
O. Henry Memorial Prize-Winning Stories 
from 1919 to 1932 in one big volume, with 
an introduction, of course, by Blanche 
Colton Williams. ... 

We are glad to see that a manuscript, 
which we once toted back from England, 
and were unable to overcome publishers’ 
apathy about, is now being published by 
Longmans. It is “The Ladies’ Road,” by 
Pamela Hinkson, the charming and tal- 
ented daughter of the famous Irish poet, 
Katharine Tynan. In looking back at our 
short experience in book publishing it in- 
terests us to realize that several manu- 
scripts we once had under our wing event- 
ually not only found publishers but turned 
out to be well thought of by the public. 
And yet, at the time, our judgment wasn’t 
supposed to be any too good! .. . 

John Strachey, author of “The Coming 
Struggle for Power” (Covici-Friede) , may 
lecture here, arriving in this country the 
first week in March, though it isn’t abso- 
lutely certain yet. He married the brilliant 
Esther Murphy, one of our great Ameri- 
can conversationalists. ... 

In a moment of horrible frankness we 
feel like admitting that about once a year 
we get sick unto death of the unending 
series of tributes poured out by an in- 
finite number of publishers to celebrate 
the inestimably wonderful works of fact 
or fiction they present to the public. Some- 
times we wish there were no such things as 
trade. It has a tendency to falsify all 
values, ruin honesty, and benumb the 
critical faculty. Work is the worst influ- 
ence in the world! For work means that 
you must hold a job. A job means that 
you must sell something. Selling some- 
thing means that you must convince 
someone that it is worth buying. Doing 
this means, inevitably, that you must in- 
dulge in all sorts of fancy lying! The 
trouble is that you meanwhile convince 
yourself that there is something praise- 
worthy about your working and that you 
possess a fine business honesty! ... Ac- 
tually, the people don’t need more than 
one percent of the competitive products 
that are advertised with devilish ingen- 
uity exerted to arouse the meanest traits 
in human nature, snobbery, cupidity, 
greed, cowardice, gluttony, and so on. We 
feel intensely sour about it today! Salva- 
tion would appear to reside solely in eat- 
ing a certain food product, brushing one’s 
teeth with a certain dentifrice, or learn- 
ing a few tags of information. . . 

Well, we wonder why we got on this 
tack? Oh, about books! As a matter of 
fact there are few contemporary books 


Re BENEDICT has sent us one 








worth reading. Everyone knows this. And 
it certainly isn’t our place to say so. There- 
fore we say so. The realization comes over 
us every once in a while like a miasma! 
We really mean, we suppose, about one 
half of what we say. Because what in 
God’s name would we, in our own ne- 
farious career, have done without books? 
And what, we suppose, would the world 
have done without industry? It is right 
that Man should have to keep busy. 
Otherwise there’d be much worse trouble 
than there is—and surely there is enough! 
We write this on our middle-aged birth- 
day. And we have been fairly industrious 
in our life, and don’t intend to quit now. 
Oh, well, there ’s a lot of fun in buying 
useless things, when one has the money! 
But the deeper we get into this subject 
the more complicated it becomes. So here 
is where we sign off. .. . 


Let us leave this depressing philoso- | 


phizing (if such it can be called) and 
cheer ourself up with a rhyme. The latest 
Golden Book revives a delightful set of 
Harry Graham’s verses entitled “Poetical 
Economy.” We cannot resist calling this 
to your attention: 


When I’ve a syllable de trop, 
I cut it off, without apol:. 

This verbal sacrifice, I know, 
May irritate the schol:; 

But all must praise my dev’lish cunn: 
Who realize that Time is Mon:. 


Arthur Davison Ficke, the poet, sends 
us a postcard picture of the Shaw Park 
Hotel’s private bathing beach, Jamaica, 
and says it’s no place for us, as the Scotch 
is so good and pure that it produces no 
effect on him or his wife. “Minds accus- 
tomed to Bath-tub Gin are forever lost. 
But come anyway,” he adds, “otherwise 
we may return to you sometime.” We 
hope that’s more of a promise than a 
threat. Well, here’s to Arthur in Ocho 
Rios! ... 

Your last chance to see the Six Miracle 
Plays of the 11th century, that the Stage 
Alliance is presenting at the Guild The- 
atre, is tomorrow (Sunday) night at 8:45 
P.M. For tickets apply at the box-office 
or by mail to the Stage Alliance, 19 East 
56th Street. Martha Graham, Paul Leys- 
sac, and Alma Kruger head a cast of 
twenty-five. Natalie Hammond has done 
the costumes, Alice Laughlin the sets. . . . 

Joseph Lewis French sends us the fol- 
lowing sonnet: 


IN HER GARDEN 
Here where the roses rim with fond desire 
This Eden of her heart, I bow my head 
And graceless crave the blessing yet un- 
said 
That dwelleth ever in her clear as fire. 
I am her bondslave, thrall unto her hire. 
She findeth me in life and hope and bread. 
Small shame to her my riddle is unread, 
Seeing of her spirit’s wile the strength I 
tire. 


My gracious lady, who in everything 

Hath of my days such gentle lovely lust, 

Still to the crowning of her soul I bring 

The pilgrimage of ether turned to dust, 

And where in joyance star-flowers should 
upspring 

The dalliance of demons and a crust. 


The Review has heard from James 
Truslow Adams that, owing to his having 
to take another doctor’s degree, he is due 
in New York about April fourth and will 
not sail from the States again until the 
middle of June. He is now in London.... 

We hear that a skeptical bookseller sent 
to Longmans (who publish “The Varieties 
of Religious Experience” by William 
James) an order for one copy of “The 
Vanities of Religious Expenses.” . . . 

In March, or as soon after as possible, 
the Frederick A. Stokes Company will 
bring out a book of about 40,000 words, 
entitled “It’s Up to the Women,” written 
by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, wife of 
the President-Elect. The writing of it will 
be completed before Inauguration Day. 

Open through February at the Jones 
Library, Amherst, Massachusetts, will be 
an exhibition of the books and miscellan- 
eous printing done by Carl Purington 
Rollins at Montague, Massachusetts, and 
New Haven, Connecticut, during the past 
thirty years. Mr. Roilins is our honored 
confrére who conducts “The Compleat 
Collector” on another page. 

THE PHGNICIAN. 





*The cream of the season’s books. 
Entertaining and in demand. 
How many have YOU read? 


CL) THE SHELTERED LIFE 
by Ellen Glasgow 


THE FORTRESS 
by Hugh Walpole 


THE NARROW CORNER 
by W. Somerset Maugham 
$2.50 


$2.50 


$2.50 


HUMAN BEING 
by Christopher Morley $2.50 


A LONG TIME AGO 

by Margaret Kennedy $2.00 
THE GEORGIAN HOUSE 

by Frank Swinnerton $2.50 
WANTON MALLY 

by Booth Tarkington $2.00 
FAMILY HISTORY 

by V. Sackville-West $2.50 
THE BISHOP'S JAEGERS 

by Thorne Smith $2.00 
BEFORE THE FACT 
by Francis Iles 
NUR MAHAL 

by Harold Lamb 
ANNE BOLEYN 
by E. Barrington $2.00 
Lots of people are reading plays. 
Here are the season’s best: 

[] DESIGN FOR LIVING $1.50 
Cj 
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$2.00 


$2.50 


O O 


CAVALCADE 
Both by Noel Coward $1.50 


[] DINNER AT EIGHT 
by George S. Kaufman 
and Edna Ferber $2.00 


[] WILD DECEMBERS 
by Clemence Dane = $2.00 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 


| a R. >.” for this Play— 


As we go to press, DESIGN FOR 
LIVING, by Noel Coward, is tempo- 
rarily out of stock. We expected this 
scandalous comedy to stack them in 
queues around the Barrymore Theatre. 
But suddenly lines began forming in 
bookshops, too. It’s delightful reading, 
at a $1.50 top. 

ANN VICKERS is the book in the 
news, the new national Best Seller. Sell- 
ing some 4,000 copies a day. Booksellers 
wonder whether this book has called the 
turn. 562 pages of Sinclair Lewis at his 
best—‘Finest American novelist of his 
period,” says The Saturday Review. 
$2.50. 

If you've overlooked PARSON’S 
NINE, by Noel Streatfeild, you’re miss- 
ing one of the most delightful novels of 
the season. Some one says, “A less Bo- 
hemian Sanger’s Circus in a parsonage.” 
$2.00. 

HUMAN BEING continues to be re- 
garded by appreciative readers as the 
most beautiful and exciting novel Chris- 
topher Morley has written. The story 
of the Unknown Citizen—now in its 
5th large printing. $2.50. 

Check the list at the left* for some of 
the best-recommended reading of the 
year. 











“MOSTLY WE 


ITH these words of EDWARD 
\ X/ ARLINGTON ROBINSON, JOHN 
COWPER Powys has found 


himself in complete accord. 


Quietly, deliberately cut off 
all communication 
with the outside world, MR. POWYS 
has for some years been living in 
a secluded retreat in upper New 


from almost 


York State. 


There he has been practising 
those researches in solitude which 
the reader will find described in 
the pages of A Philosophy of Soli- 


tude. 


This brief book, the fruit of his 
own adventures in contemplation, 
uncovers “the magical secret of 
for those who 
weary of giving their hearts away. 


happiness” 


are 





GO ALONE” 


His position is frankly that of the 
individualist, the man who can 
“enjoy the whole world in the her- 
mitage of himself.” 


Written in that exalted prose 
which readers of Wolf Solent, In 
Defence of Sensuality, and A 
Glastonbury Romance have come 
to expect from JOHN COWPER 
powys, A Philosophy of Soli- 
tude is a complete manual of soli- 
tude, the credo of the contempla- 
tive life. —Price $2.00 


BSA tromebetnver SANCTUM of 
SIMON anpSCHUSTER 


Publishers - 386 Fourth Ave. * New York 
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